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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS: THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 
Professor of Political Science, College of Wooster 


In that war which all educators and other 
competent persons are waging against written 
examinations either as finalities or as the*de- 
ciding factors in promotions, we need every kind 
of military and naval arm. Common €éxpefi- 
ence as well as medical science assures us that 
the long written examination is a crime against 
the health of most girls and many boys. Edu- 
cational experience is bringing forward from 
the candid and intelligent much evidence that 
written examinations sift out and away many 
good students and yet permit the promotions of 
many poor ones. Some years ago, it appeared 
to me that the great need was of some extensive 
scientific investigations into the problem. Then 
I began to build and to use a submarine of a 
war type. And this brief statement is my first 
serious discussion as to results. 

It is perhaps well to begin with the definite 
assertion that the written examination is en- 
trenched in the colleges and universities. It 
is quite true that many colleges do admit stu- 
dents on certificates from high schools and 
academies; but they expect these lower insti- 
tutions to employ written examinations to de- 
termine whether or not certificates should be 
issued, and they themselves apply to first year 
students at once after admission written ex- 
aminations to see whether or not the new 
youth are fit to stay. This is on a par with 
measuring saplings in a wood by yardstick 
rather than by the principles and methods of 
arboriculture. 

Of course, not all high school graduates go 
to college. But the business men who take 
other youth into their enterprises are quite as 
seriously afflicted with the written examina- 
tion notion as are the college professors, who, 
perhaps, set the standards of general opinion 
upon the subject. The gist of the basis of the 
common notion that written examinations are 
the only proper means of determining knowl- 
edge and capability consists in the single notion 
that what a man knows he can write quickly 
and clearly. 


I therefore applied myself definitely to the 
study of this one notion. Is it true that what 
a man knows he can write quickly and well? 
If this is true, if it is even measurably and gen- 
erally true, then the general practice of trusting 
to written examinations for promotions, while 
making special cases of some_ exceptional 
persons, is well enough as perhaps the fixed 
basis of but occasional departures. Even three 
years ago, when I began the investigations. that 
I am summarizing here, I perceived that .there 
was one possible outcome of the investigations 


that might surprise even the advanced educators 
and scientists and the most experienced busi- 
ness men. I did not make this possible outcome 
the goal of my studies, but I kept it in view, 
if possible, that I might disprove it, so 
revoluntionary was it. This possible outcome 
was that perhaps the written examination is 
misleading, so misleading that it should scarcely 
be even one of several elements to be taken into 
account in promotions at any point in life. 

The incompetence of government clerks se- 
lected by written examinations was well within 
my experience at. that time, and in additions, 
like many other educators, I had often used 
written examinations as means of assistance in 
the selection of teachers of various grades and 
kinds. The two items of my own experience 
made me already doubtful of the values of written 
examinations in several respects, such as testi- 
mony as to. executive ability and as to good 
judgment in difficult situations. At the same 
time, I meant not to. be prejudiced at all, and 
at any rate not to allow my prejudices to affect 
my view as I made my tests. 

Statistics lie within the field of my department, 
and it would be easy enough to furnish tables 
by the bookful, but any one who has had fair 
mathematical and scientific training can easily 
prepare his own statistics from his own cases, 
which he understands from personal associa- 
tions. It is my purpose here only to furnish 
enough statistics to enable anyone else who'so de- 
sires to begin his own investigations. I have 
used in all forty-two different tests, fourteen 
of these upon 12,000 cases uniformly. 

This report covers slightly more than 14,000 
cases. Of these, 1,000 are high school pupils, 
500 are teachers, three-fourths women, 300 are 
college students and post-graduates, and fifty 
(50) are business men and women, half each, 
while all the rest are elementary public school 
pupils of an average age of ten years, and of 
median age likewise.- None were in Grade One 
or in Kindergarten. In beginning, I intended 
to investigate only Grade Four and Five pupils, 
on the hypothesis that in these Grades were all 
the kinds and sorts of all the children of all the 
kinds and sorts of the American people; but I 
had not gone very far before I made the in- 
teresting discovery that I was proving ex- 
perimentally the common notion that school 
grading has no reference to the psychophysical 
conditions of the pupils. Many Grade Fourth 
pupils belonged in Grade Five, and vice versa. 
When I broadened my field, I discovered that 
some Grade Eight pupils were less able than 
some Grade Five pupils. This, of course, was 
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The 14,000 casés were found in states ag fat 
apart as Connecticut and Oregon. Whatever 
else may be true of sas investigations, there is 
nothing \ptovin al In? Idahio} for 
example, I “tested children; and, 
course, in these places L met every variety of 
foreigners and colored persons. For my, pres- 
ent purposes, there is no concern as to sex or 
color or race, or even as to age. I found that 
altitude and climate affected my results, but 
even these items do not concern the examination 
question, which is of paramount importance. 

It is obvious that high accomplishment in 
written examinations proceeds from certain 
powers, some psychophysical, others psychical, 
others physical, and still others social and en- 
vironmental. By the same token, low accom- 
plishment in written examinations shows that 
there are deficiencies corresponding to these 
forces, some psychophysical, some psychical, 
some physical, some social and environmental. 
There is no use in going forward another step 
in such an investigation as this until one per- 
ceives the validity of these discriminations. For 
example, some memories are psychical, others 
are psychophysical, and still others are ap- 
parently for practical purposes physical: Again, 
we know some things that we have never con- 
sciously learned, for they have come to us as the 
by-products of environment. For this reason, 
not a few of the standards of written examina- 
tions are distinctly, in»their matures, class or 
social standards; and therefore both undemo- 
cratic and also unscientific. 

Handwriting itself, the medium of the written 
examination, is psychophysical in its Origin, but 
it becomes with the old virtually merely phy- 
sical, a spinal cord-process. My tests showed 
that it.is outrageous to judge youth by quantity 
of handwriting upon a set topic for the two good 
and sufficient reasons that one youth writes 
faster.and more easily than another and that 
one uses perhaps six times as much force as 
does the other. To discriminate this situation, 
I discovered first who were the quick and who 
the vigorous writers upon dictated matter. It 
is silly to say that a boy knows little of a history 
topic because he has written much less upon it 
than the average pupil. Very possibly, he al- 
ways writes slowly and with difficulty: What 
the examiner has been examining was not the 
pupil’s knowledge of history but his psy- 
chophysical power in respect to handwriting, in 
all candor a comparatively trivial matter. No 
sane person would hesitate long to choose be- 
tween the facile penman without  content- 
knowledge, and the boy who, though awkward, 
can prove orally that he understands the causes 
of the Civil war. The penman may write a 
thousand words, the total of which is poverty of 
thought. 


My tests showed that quantity and artistry 
of writing have no relation whatever to value 
of content. The ablest college student I have 
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even hchowh Avrites and illegtbly ; and 


the case is incurable from the same physiologi- 


cal Causes that produce his great iutéllectual 


ability. Yet his entrance to college was long 
debated ee of his handwriting! 
By ¢meaut ‘sp jand) weight: and 
Tength ‘Sonie’™ persons * write” heavily 
and, hates yet in large letters. There are in 
truth nine permutations here, but the com- 
monest of the associations is the above, while 
fast writing with light lines of moderate-sized 
letters is second. By artistry is meant beauty 
of line. 
I have before me one test, which is typical. 
Time-limit, none. 
Material, drilled knowledge in American govern- 
ment, 
Ages of students, seventeen to twenty-four years. 
Sex of students, twenty-three men, three women. 
Highest number of words written, 2,200; woman, 24 
years, Grade 90. 

Second highest number of words written 2,150; wo- 
man, 19 years, Grade 95. 

Average number of words written, 950; average 
grade, 81. 

Median number of words written, 880; median grade, 
80. 

Next to lowest number of words, 470; man, 21 years, 
Grade 78. 

Lowest number of words, 440; man, 19 years, Grade 
70. 

Highest rate of words per minute, 18; grade of 
paper, 90. 

Next highest rate of words per minute, 17; grade of 
paper, 95. 

Average rate of words, 9. 

Median rate of words, 8. 

Next to lowest rate of words, 6; grade of paper, 80. 

Lowest rate of words, 5; grade of paper, 65. 

Number of words written by student attaining high- 
est grade, 1,900. 

Number of the next highest student, 1,450. 

Number of third highest student, 850. 

Number of words written by next to lowest student, 
17,100. 

Number of words of lowest student, 775. 

There are still other data to be taken from 
this same typical examination. One of them is 
that the students averaging a rate of ten to 
eleven words a minute did on the average the best 
work. Another is that those whose penman- 
ship would have been graded eighty to ninety 
did on the average the best work. A fourth is 
that not a single student who writes a beautiful 
hand secured a mark above ninety in content, 
while several very poor penman went above 
ninety. The model handwriters almost never 
do well upon difficult original questions. 


The real interest in such a typical case turns 
upon comparisons of the college students with 
those of the elementary schools. The high 
schools and colleges have eliminated all the 
muscular motor of great vigor, all the slow, all 
the corpulent, and all the highly esthetic. They 
have also eliminated nearly all the students who 
live intellectually by the auditory tract. At the 
same time, they have allowéd the survival of 
several kinds of persons who are incapable of 
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real service of highly valuable varieties. This 
appears by comparison with the elementary 
pupils. 

It is necessary to discriminate between the 
physically auditory and the psychophysically 
auditory. There are many pupils whose hearing 
is excellent, but who do not think in auditory 
images. There are also many whose hearing 
is defective, but who do think in such auditory 
images as they can get. The students parallel 
as to eye-powers are similar. Very few students 
are both auditory and optical thinkers, On the 
other hand, it is not rare to find persons who are 
poor in optical and in auditory thinking both. 
All written examinations and all book-work un- 
duly favor the optical-minded. 

In 9,000 cases of students under twelve years 
of age, I found the following situation, viz:— 

Per Cent. 
Notably auditory rather than visual thinkers.....55 
Notably visual rather than auditory thinkers......15 
Superior auditory and visual thinkers both........13 
Mediocre auditory and visual thinkers both.......18 
Inferior auditory and visual thinkers both...... » 4 
Greatly deficient auditory and visual thinkers both 3 
Virtually imbecile in these 

But when I examine the cases of high school 
students. I find that the visual already, outnum- 
ber the auditory two to one, while of the col- 
lege students the preponderance is the astound- 
ing per cent. of seven to one. Here are the fig- 
ures that testify 

I have used exactly the same tests as with the 
elementary pupils. 

Per Cent. 
Notably auditory rather than visual, thinkers.... 8 
Notably visual rather than auditory thinkers.....60 


Superior auditory and visual thinkers both........ 16 
Mediocre auditory and visual thinkers both....... 12 
Inferior auditory and visual thinkers’ both........ 4 
Greatly deficient, auditory and visial thinkers 


This table shows that the auditory-minded 
have but little chance of success in college com- 
pared with the visualists. But why? What is 
the trouble? It is not with them, but with the 
written examination system, which almost an- 
nihilates the auditory-minded. 

I woke up to this case through a close study 
of my oldest daughter, now well advanced in 
university work. She always did well the second 
time she went through a subject, which oc- 


curred in unhappily numerous cases, and es- 


pecially where the teacher was a good expositor 
and did not rely upon books. In college. work, 


she secured the highest kinds of marks with the ° 


brilliant lecturers, and by no means such marks 
with the men who gave immense amounts of 
reading to do. She got on well in quizzes, and 
but poorly in written examinations. She plays 
the violin. And that was the key to the case. 
She was discovered to be highly auditory and 
notably non-visual. 

My next case to be closely studied was that 
of a newspaper reporter. In two days’ ex- 
aminations, I proved to his city editor that he 
ought to be considered a criminal in employ- 
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ing him to report oral interviews. This reporter 
was an almost perfect visualist and an extremely 
rapid writer. But he could not remember a 
sentence of eight words thirty seconds alter 
hearing it. Qn the other hand, in one-hundred 
and twenty seconds, he could easily memorize 
thirty words of either prose or verse. He ad- 
mitted that he never dreamed conversations 
nor hummed tunes. 

Among the adults tested, | found that nearly 
all are non-visual but distinctly auditory. 

In pedagogical applications, the most inter- 
esting discovery was that children .and youth 
both remember two and one-half times better when 
taught solely by one tract than where the 
teacher attempts to instruct at the same time 
via both tracts. In other words it 
is a great mistake to write  wpon 
the blackboard and to teach orally during 
the same period. In scores of classrooms, I have 
shown teachers that if they will separate their 
children for arithmetic or history according to 
three groups, ', the auditory; 2, the visual, and 
3, the mediocre or worse in both respects, and 
teach accordingly, they will get far better re- 
sults, The visualists should be taught as silently 
as possible by blackboard and book. The audi- 
tory should be talked to, and no book or writ- 
ing on blackboard be used at all. The medio- 
cre or worse in the sense tracts need to be 
coddled along by both tracts. Once, in many 
cases, these prove highly successful in subjec- 
tive studies. They are already overage in mind. 

But there is a third field of inquiry that ‘needs 
to be entered. Just as we have heard too much 
about the eye-users and not enough about the 
eye-minded versus the, eye-sighted, so we have 
heard too much about the motor-minded and 
not nearly enough about their four obvious va- 
rieties. We have the vocal-motor minds, who 
think in the mode of speaking their ideas. We 
have the hand-motor, who think in the mode 
of writing or carpentering their ideas. We have 
the foot-motor, who are urged to walk» out 
their ideas, And then we have the trunk-motor, 
who are urged to work out their ideas by the 
great body-muscles.. The | hand-motor-minded 
get into college easily. They make bookkeepers 
also as well as good handwriters of what their 
professors teach or make them read. The vocal- 
motor-minded make singers and orators and 
conversationalists and salesmen and teachers. It 
is profitable to note in passing that one reason 
why so many professors in colleges and normal 
schools make such great mistakes in recom- 
mending their students for teaching positions is 
because they do not perceive that their fine ex- 
amination writers are not necessarily good oral 
expositors. Foot-motor persons have their 
indicated occupations as have the trunk-motor 
ones. 


It so happens that, of course, some persons 
are non-motor in all respects, some fairly 
motivated in all respects, some splendidly ener- 
gized and organizéd for great motivity in one 
respect. None is sufpassing, however, in alt 
respects. George Washington, a magnificent 
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swimmer and horseman and a _ great letter- 
writer, did not walk much nor did he talk at all. 
In order to be understood, let me use two 
other familiar examples to illustrate the several 
matters that I have been trying to develop. 
Abraham Lincoln was auditory, non-visual, hand, 
and he was subjective-minded in late manhood, 
when his musularity had declined. He dis- 
liked to read new matter, or letters. He liked 
to listen. He wrote slowly and carefully. It 
is absurd to speak of him with reference to a 
college education. He would never have passed 
the written examinations because of his slow 
time-rate and of his inability rapidly to get facts 
and opinions out of books. He read only a few 
books all his life, and these he read again and 
again. It is your visualist who has the disease 
of reading tons of books. But the true hand- 
motivated visualist properly educated becomes 
an artist or architect. The perfect English of 
Lincoln was due to his ear-mindedness as well 
as to his subjective. The one gave form, the 
other thought. 

J. Pierpont Morgan was visual, non-auditory, 
hand and trunk-motor, subjective-minded 
all his life. He was a doctor of philosophy. He 
disliked conversation, and though he owned a 
box at the opera, seldom went, and never stayed 
through. He was a great book-reader and a 
great collector of things to be seen. It was his 
custom to say to business callers with big 
schemes, “Write it out for me.” 

And now to return to the review of these 
14,000 students and adults. 

When I have come to compare the results of 
written examinations with the daily marks and 
with the real opinions of teachers about their 
students, I have found this characteristic situ- 
‘ation —the best class-talkers, the best shop- 
|workers, the children and youth who have com- 
manded without knowing it the confidence of 
everyone, have seldom been the winners in 
written examinations. And they must wait for 
‘the severe trials of life to prove their rea! su- 
periority over their visual-minded, hand-motor 
fellows. 

Here is the actual. record of 229 students un- 
der my personal instruction for one year. Many 
of them are the selected unfit for life’s greater 
problems, and can succeed only in eye and 
_teoepanet Scores and hundreds of their fel- 
ows who were their equals or superiors were 
eliminated by the written examination, which 

lis no proper test for choosing materials for 
pete teachers, preachers, business men, and 
other leaders. Of course, here and there:a first 
rate man has survived since written examina- 
tions began to war against him at ten years of 
age. My tests have shown me that tens of 
thousands of grammar grade students could 
skip high school and academy entirely and enter 
college in certain classes where they could press 
the leaders hard. Of course, they could not 
succeed at all in the lines where memory- 
masses are requisite, but psychophysically they 
are the peers of many youth ten years olcer. 
And. the American school system should be and 


—— 


will be remodeled accordingly. Those whom 

we do have in college are the surviving heroes 

of a false system of selection or else the few 

who happen to have just the special powers re- 

quisite to shine in the written examination. 
These figures tell the story:— 


Daily work above 90 per cent., 43; mark A. 


Daily work from 76 per cent. to 90 per cent., 83; 
mark B. 


Daily work from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent., 100; 
mark C. 


Daily work under 60 per cent., 3; mark D. 
Written work above 90 per cent., 16; mark A. 


Written work from 76 per cent. to 90 per cent., 84; 
mark B. 

Written work from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent., 99; 
mark C, 

Written work under 60 per cent., 30 mark D. 


These figures do not display the truth either 
of the proposition of the students that the ex- 
aminations were too hard or of the faculty that 
the instructor was too optimistic in his daily 
marking, for the psychophysical tests enable 
one to make a surprising explanation. Seven 
students secured A in the written examinations 
who -had B in daily work, while three more se- 
cured the same mark who had but C in daily 
work, and two rose from D to A in the ex- 
amination. On the other hand, of the A stu- 
dents in daily work, twenty-seven had lower 
written records, of whom sixteen had B, nine 
C and two D in written work. One man had 
C in each of these written examinations, while 
he had A in daily work in the same subjects. 
Now it might be inferred by the unscientific 
that this instructor does not know how to teach 
and then to examine, which is the plausible 
traditional theory in such cases. Yet the cor- 
relates in reality, the facts tell a different story. 
The man referred to has no power in his deli- 
cate hands. He cannot be taught to control 
his hands because he has in them no persis- 
tence power to be controlled. He can make 
nothing. Yet he is an athlete and a woods- 
man. His record shows that the longest written 
examination that he ever turned in was but 650 
words in length, and this was produced in fifty- 
five minutes. He has no effective use of his 
hands, and he never will have. He is highly 
visual and a great reader, but he is non-hand- 
motor. A contrary case was that of a student, 
who had almost entirely failed throughout the 
year in the daily work, and but for some written 
papers would have been conditioned. She se- 
cured a high B for the written examination. 
She does knitting and embroidery when she jis 
tired. She is hand-motor. She is also highly 
auditory, and an excellent vocalist. When the 
instructor tried the plan of allowing her to re- 
cite from her seat without rising, the daily work 
went up to B. She was non-foot-motor, and 
trying to stand and balance herself broke up 
her subjective life. Whatever the case of great 
variation in the two kinds of marks it had an 
easy psychophysical or purely physical explana- 
ation. It did not have a_ psychical explana- 
tion for by good rights one who gets B or C 
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daily work should» getthesame mark, fair 
examination conductedsinithe same manner, via 
the same psychophysical powers. 

The truth then is that: whatever one’s line of 
approach into the world, that one should be 
allowed to follow and use. The visualist hand- 
motor man is quite entitled to read and to write. 
But for the same reason, the auditory vocal 
motor man is equally entitled to be free from 
the dominance of his racially peculiar fellow. 

Very likely the personal equation of the in- 
struction did enter into these results, but they 
entered equally into the marking of daily 
and of written work save in so far that he is 
slightly more visual than auditory, but not very 
proficient along either tract, being neither artist 
nor musician. 

It is a tradition that examinations are days 


of slaughter. Whv should they be? Are they» 


more like ordinary life than daily recitations 
and laboratory work? I know not.” 

Here is a sad but somewhat typical case. Re- 
cently in a large college, a notably vigorous and 
mature senior broke down after the midwinter 
written orgy. She was twenty-three vears old, 
weighed one-hundred and fifty pounds, was 
five feet six inches in height, lived upon a farm, 
had intelligent and wealthy parents, and in her 
daily work had averaged above ninety per cent. 
The college campus and women’s sewing circ'es’ 
gossips alleged that she had too much else to 
do, which was false, and also that she was ai- 
ways “flustered” in examinations, which was 
true. She lived in horror of written examina- 
tions. Her papers were marked on the average 


‘eighty-eight per cent. so that the fear of written 


examinations seemed unwarranted. Her time- 
rate in writing was average, about eleven words 
a minute. Her endurance was far higher than 
average in that she usually “sat” out three or 
four hours of the trials. What then was the real 
trouble? In the first place, tests showed that 
she was ear-minded and remembered her book 
reading with great difficulty, and only after ex- 
cessively long study. But she remembered per- 
fectly all her professors’ lectures and questions. 
In addition, she had an wunusual trait in her 
apparently premature seriousness in forming 
judgments. She always wrote and talked as if 
upon the judge’s bench in court. If written ex- 
eminations had not counted, but only recitations 
and laboratory work, she might have been vale- 
dictorian of a class of more than a hundred. But 
the written examinations were unjust to her type 
of ability; and her prodigious effort in home- 
study to overcome her deficiency in writing and 
reading as well as her excessive persistence ac- 
tually in the examination rooms brought on sud- 
denly violent hysteria, and a complete and almost 
fatal breakdown. There was no other discover- 
able contributing cause. 

Since society needs poised leaders of just such 


‘auditory and reflective qualities, one may well 


condemn the written examination that ignores 
and even destroys such talents. 

What then shall we substitute for the miser- 
able device of the Chinese written paper? Two 


Or a salesman? 
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things, the opinion of the instructor and the per- 
sonal inspection of the next superior educational 
authority. 

I am well aware that this’ would mean the end 
to such anachronisms as:the ‘regents’ examina- 
trons of New York State and the College: En- 
trance Board of the Middle Staves and Mary- 
land, which promotes not persons, but their 
papers. I should like to see it also do away with 
the present system of government civil service 
competitions. This systematic attack upo. the 
written examination, which is going on every- 
where in the land, is not to stop until the ex- 
amination ceases to exist. 

Who :that is) sane would think of selectng a 
warrior by written examinations? Or an orator? 
Or a wife? . 

For general success in life, we need the trunk- 
amotors that euengetic® type wee need sach 
training as swimming, football, basketball, wrest- 
ling, hod-carrying,, plowing, housework, horse- 
back riding, and the equivalent. Boys and girls 
fitted for success in these lines do not pass 
written examination even in the. middle grades 
of the elementary school. For special success 
we may need the auditory type with vocal-motor 
efficiency. To develop this type we ftieed oral 
recitations, Oral lectures, debating, singing, co- 
operative social service of high school and col- 
lege groups. And so we. might proceed, along 
the scale till we reach the cautious yet idealistic 
subjective-minded, the problem-solvers, the men 
and women capable of making independent liveli- 
hoods of whom’ Froebel: thought so steadily, but 
whom we in making eye-minded office-clerks for- 
get. 

The whole movement in American educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the university 
shows that we are, set upon variety and upon 
practicality, upon, breadth and. upon a.complete 
philosophy of life., The written examination is 
one of the worst of the barriers yet to be thrown 
down. I am not advocating lowering the level 
of college entrance, but I am advocating bring- 
ing the plan of such entrance within the princi- 
ples of the very same modern sciences of phy- 
siopsychology, of psychology, of physiology, and 
of sociology, for which the modern college and 
university are the main sponsors today. 

The trouble within the college, the normal 
school and other such institution is that their 
own administrative procedures, controlled as they 
are by traditions do not utilize the modern 
knowledge and the best judgment of their own) 
faculties. Not very long hence, we shall laugh) 
and yet grieve over the by-gone written examy 
inations as we do over the surgical 
of a century ago that cost tis the lives of so many 
valuable persons of former generations. Writtem 
examinations arte costing us now the lives intel- 
lectual of many times as many persons as ever / 
bloodletting destroyed of lives physical. 

When we get the proper tests physiopsy- 
chical and other for grading and promotion, 
we shall put away forever the blue pencil and 
the red pencil, and use instead directly our own 
eves and ears upon the very persons themselves 
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who are to be graded and promoted. And the 
dictaphone which records man’s natural mode of 
delivering his ideas, the laboratory and the 
workshop will be the means of our judgment. I 
do not mean the laboratory notebook. I mean 
the actual manipulation before the eyes of the 
superiof critic. We no longer live in the world 
of the handwritten letter, but in that of the voice 
transmitting telephone. And school and college 
should wake up to the truth. Farm, shop, mine 
and platform are defeating book and type. And 
the race originally and _ essentially by nature 
hearers -and doers of the word and of the fact is 
recovering its heritage of speech and action 
from the usurpers with their mere readings and 
writing mutations and simulacra of realities. 


MORE SONNETS FROM THE PEDAGUESE 


FRANCES M MOREHOUSE 
Nermal, Llinois 
ITI. 
If crass Philistines cry upon the time 
To Latin giv’n, and all the tongues of men; 
If French is worse than waste, and human pen 
Can scarce depict the sin of English rhyme; 
If German be a pedagogic crime, 
And Greek a relic of dark ages, when 
The Humanists set outworn standards; then 
Try General Language—subterfuge sublime! 
Take just those parts of German, Latin, Greek, 
That daily needs in after years require. 
Why burden helpless children, when they speak, 
With grammar’s empty forms—Oh, why aspire 
To make pedantic linguists of the meek? 
Why, despotwise, impose these systems dire? 
IV. 

Our principal is Mr. Hiram Smith, 
Of wide renown. He speaks at Institutes, 
About the problems he has wrestled with, 
Of functions, concepts, and the wondrous fruits 
Of marvelous new methods, and new forms 
Of good old standbyes, in a way to draw 
Enthusiasm past established norms, 
And fill a teacher-audience with awe. 
Of course, we of the staff at home all know 
That old Miss Brown it is who “makes things go”; 
She keeps fads and athletics within bounds, 
And troubles vanish in her daily rounds. 
Schoolmen, I hear, are often of this pose; 
It is a harmless habit, I suppose. 


Do teachers ever think what a waste of 
time it is to send troublesome pupils to the 
principal during school hours? The chances 
are decidely against finding the principal in 
his office; if he is there, the child will tell only 
the less serious of his errors. The principal 
gives some wholesome advice, which doesn’t 
fit the case at all, and the child goes back to 
his* room, smiling, whereat the teacher surmises 
that the principal isn’t supporting her. 

Now there are three parties to this affair, 
the teacher, the child, and the principal. All 
three should get together to settle the difficulty. 
However, very few cases of discipline are so 
serious as to be. referred to the principal, and 
strong teachers manage their own schools with- 
out assistance from without.—Exchange. 
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HUMAN SIDE OF THE TEACHER’S 
CHARACTER 


SAMUEL HIXSON 
Knoxville, Tennessee, High School 


It is a good thing for the business or professional 
man always to be human. To be human means 
to be sympathetic. It means to be approach- 
able. In the commercial and industrial world 
it brings business and in professional life, 
prestige and influence. The man who does 
not bring into his work a spirit of humanity 
soon loses out. In school work this principle 
applies with even greater force, for the teacher 
is dealing with the immature mind that cannot 
so easily make its own abstractions. The 
teacher should therefore be more than a mere 
scholar. She should be a living, pulsating, sym- 
pathetic human person, capable of getting into 
the lives of the youth placed under her care. 
Character should stand out in sharp contrast 
with the professional side. To be professional 
means to conform to the mechanical require- 
ments of the profession; to be human means to 
deal with human beings in a rational way. To 
be professional means to be a slave to standards 
by glorifying the subjects of the curriculum; to 
be human means that the teacher must live 
the life of the child in order that he may con- 
nect up his information and experience with 
the growing nature of the immature mind. To 
be professional means to give attention to the 
rights and dignities of the profession, con- 
sidered apart from the real interests of the child; 
to be human means to be sympathetic and ap- 
proachable, with the interests of the child para- 
mount to all other interests. “A merely profes- 
sional interest in the child,” says a recent writer 
on pedagogics, “undertakes to make the child's 
life fit into the general scheme of the school. A 
real human interest in the child undertakes to 
make the school fit into the general scheme of 
childlife.” 

The traditions of the profession require the 
teachers to devote their attention to the 
elucidation of the subjects they teach. In so 
doing, however, the human side need not be 
lost sight of. The teacher should establish 
relations of human sympathy with herself and 
her pupils. She should make friends with every 
pupil under her care. Her relations to them 
should be one of loco parentis. She should al- 
ways be the child’s friend and adviser, ever 
ready to extend a helping hand of sympathy 
and encouragement. Direction should take the 
place of compulsion, supervision and guidance 
rather than force and repression. 

The child is not bad by nature. It is bad 
because of wrong social conditions and by im- 
proper treatment at home or at school. The 
teacher has it in her power to reform the worst 
child if she will only set to work in the right 
way, with a determined will. By the exercise of 
a friendly spirit administered in a human sort of 
way, the pupils usually characterized as bad may 
easily be won over to the teacher and to the 
school. On the contrary, the absence of hu- 
man sympathy may cause antagonism and 
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friction and result in disorganization of the 
school. 

A public school is a democratic institution 
and must necessarily take pupils from all walks 
of life. There are unruly, backward and dis- 
agreeable children in every school. The 
teacher should not avoid these. In fact, it is 
highly desirable that they should not be avoided. 
Dropping from the rolls of large numbers of 
dificult and undesirable cases decreases the 
cares of the teacher, but they go on living in 
our midst as an added burden to society. They 
are just as much a part of our citizenship as 
the more desirable ones are, and it is incum- 
bent upon the teacher to use every rational 
means at her command to educate them to 
wholesome living. The strongest leverage in 
the teacher’s possession for the proper handling 
of her pupils is that very common human ele- 
ment that we recall friendship. It is charac- 
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teristic of us all to gladly do things for those 
we like and to withhold favors from those we 
dislike. This principle is especially applicable 
to the teacher’s case, and should never be lost 
sight of in the management of young people. 

There has been a tendency with educators in 
the past to “weed out” the unfit and perniit 
only the record-breakers to push ahead. The 
demands of democracy are changing all this. 
We are coming to realize that the purpose of 
the high school need not be to make scholars 
of a few, but rather to raise the general level 
of intelligence for all. These changing con- 
ceptions are being reflected in a revised peda- 
gogy in which the human side of the teacher 
is playing an important part. Let us there- 
fore always be human. In doing so, we will 
live more wholesome lives ourselves, and will 
send a thrill of joy and happiness to all with 
whom we come in contact. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN OREGON 


There is no state in the Union in which one 
city has dominant significance greater than in 
Oregon, but this is no excuse for thinking that 
other cities are wanting in personality and in- 
fluence. Oregon is territorially wholly unlike 
any other state. No other state has a river to 
compare in significance and service 
with the Columbia, the river in 
the United States to cut the Coast range in two. 
But Oregon’s wealth and glory are not primarily 
in the valley of the Columbia, but of the Hood, 
the Willamette and the Rogue whose de- 
ciduous fruits are wumrivaled in quantity or 
quality. Most of the prosperity and population 
of Oregon are within ten miles of the Columbia, 
and the other three rivers. Oregon is the F. F. F. 
State because of the prominence of her fruit, 
fish and forests, in neither of which has she 
second place. But with all of her rich soil and 
mild valley climate, most of the state is either 
a vast desert or an almost trackless forest. 

Salem, the second city, has the distinction 
of being the only city in America in which all 
public institutions, except the educational, are 
by the constitution located within its borders. 
The penitentiary, the insane asylum, the orphan’s 
home, the deaf school, the institution for the 
blind, the reformatory for the boys are all in this 
city and yet nowhere, by no one, is Salem ever 
thought of in connection with any or all of these, 
and it is about the only case in which a city 
can have a penitentiary or asylum without 
carrying the odium of it in the universal. jest. 

Salem's civic centre is an inheritance from wise 
settlers and farseeing early city fathers, rather 
than from a burst of civic pride. No other city 
compares with Salem in this far-reaching park 


m the centre of the city, nearly a mile in length, 
and a block wide between the two principal 
streets in which are located stately public build- 
ings,—court house, post office, state house, and 
best of all, and latest, the building for the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon. 

Naturally the educational features of the city 
are of chief interest to me. Where else in the 
West do they erect all school buildings, one or 
two each year, and always out of the current tax 
levy? Where else have they done this so long 
that they can do it with a total tax rate, for 
all city, county and state taxes, of only $7.00 
on a $1,000 valuation? 

Willamette University, whose grounds are a 
park in the heart of the city, was the first in- 
stitution for higher education on the Pacific 
Coast, and partakes of all the advantages of 
such priority. Dear-Alden who has acted as 
president during the past, year will now pass the 
responsibility over to Dr. C. G. Doney, the new 
president, who comes to them from West 
Virginia’s leading Christian college. Nothing 
was more gratifying than to find everyone, in 
school and out, ardently appreciating the su- 
perintendent, O. M. Elliott, who came from 
Twin Falls, Idaho, and earlier from Iowa. All 
past differences, and Salem has had her share, 
are lost sight of in the enthusiasm of pupils, 
teachers, school board and the entire public over 
the present leadership. 

And it is not limited to Superintendent Elliott 
and Principal Nelson, but includes in its loyalty 
State Superintendent Churchill and his official 
staff, and County Superintendent Smith, who 
has escaped all discords even in the discordant 
years. But it would be unpardonable to speak 
of the new educational Salem without bearing testi- 
mony to the part played therein by Miss Margaret 
J. Cosper, primary supervisor, who is second to 
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no woman in. the state in professional power or 
influence. 

Of Corvallis and the great Agricultural col- 
lege which President W. J. Kerr has built up | 
spoke at length a year ago. We could repeat 
every commendation with intensified emphasis 
for we saw it in January, 1914, in one of the tor- 
rential downpours of all the years and in April, 
1915, the sky and. atmosphere were so clear that 
Mount Hood, Mount Jefferson and Mount 
Adams in their snow white dress were smiling 
upon the valley. 

It chanced to be the day of the quarterly visit 
of the Governor and Regents, and their pride 
in the institution was much in evidence, and with 
reason. 

Joy. reigned at Eugene on the day of my 
visit there and President Campbell’s satisfaction 
has scarcely reached such exuberance in all the 
vears of his administration of the State Univer- 
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of the neighborhood. It is almost impossible 
for the kindergartners and little children to go 
to playgrounds that are more than one or two 
blocks away, and any provision for them must 
be in the immediate neighborhood of their 
homes. While it would be best that this pro- 
vision should be in the dooryard or interior 
courts of the tenements, it is almost impossible 
that this should be done at present in many sec- 
tions, and it is oftimes desirable that vacant lots 
should be improved and a sand bin, kindergarten 
tent, and kindergartnerfurnished for the play of 
these little children. The large groundsand grounds 
in the more open sections, where residences 
do not abut directly upon them, could be utilized 
for playing indoor baseball and general games 
by the children, and the complete utilization 
of such spaces would mean a very great relief 
for a time in most of our cities. But it must 
be realized that this use is temporary, with little 


sity, for it was in that week that -the-Universitye. permanent-equipment, and as a rule no sanitary 


became the proud mother of a law school, the 


one acquisition that it needed’ td (idKeflit 
a 


University in fact as in name. In One day th 
week the Board of Regents made provision . for 
a fully equipped law department, for additional 
professors and instructors in the Departments 
of Education, of Architecture and of Commerce, 
besides making provision for a new building 
every two years. What president would not be 
happy! 

The return of Dean Sheldon to the Depart- 
ment of Education aiter an absence of three 
years has breathed new life into all professional 
activities in the University and in _ the state. 
Rarely has any head of a Department of Edu- 
cation had so commanding a position in leader- 
ship throughout a state as has Dr. Sheldon. 

The public schools of Eugene are duly ap- 
preciative of their new high school building 
one of the best in the state outside of Portland. 
It is beautiful in its architecture and modern in 
every appointment. 


VACANT LOTS 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 

In our congested cities it is too bad that any 
vacant spaces should not be utilized, and there 
should be a systematic effort to make an in- 
ventory of all spaces not immediately occupied, 
and these spaces should be secured from the 
owners, put into condition by removing brick- 
bats, tin cans, and the like, and utilized either 
for gardens, for the playing of baseball, volley 
ball, and similar games, or for kindergartens 
for the small children. 

Which of these uses should be made of the 
ground «would be determined by its location. 
In certain sections the playing of baseball on a 
vacant lot would be very annoying to the houses 
in the neighborhood and might result in many 
broken windows. In such a section, while. ball 
might be very objectionable, the use of such a 
ground for children’s gardens might be entirely 
feasible and meet with the complete approval 


conveniences can be afforded, because sooner 

r RytheSe grounds will be taken for other 
purposes ‘trifess purchased by the city. Wherever 
vacant spaces are devoted to this use, the police 
should be asked to furnish such supervision over 
them as it is possible for thém to give. It can 
not be thought that these spaces will be play- 
grounds of a high order. However, as the play 
is organized on the regular playgrounds 
of the city, play on all the vacant spaces 
and in the streets will be improved at the same 
time through the new games which the children 
have learned and through the new conceptions 
of sportsmanship which they get there. 

A CONCRETE CASE 

Addresses and essays on what the school- 
man ought to be comprise some of the best 
pieces of educational literature, but specific ex- 
ample, personal instance, will always appeal 
with real force to the teacher living the real life. 
In such a picture there is no danger of repre- 
senting what can not be done. Here is a sum- 
mary of what a real schoolmaster actually was. 
No one who knew Croswell or of him heard 
this memorial by William McAndrew, read_be- 
fore the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York without agreement that it expressed with- 
out excess of complimentary allowance the plain 
and unexpanded fact. 

James Greenleaf Croswell, son of the Rev. 
Andrew Croswell and of Caroline Croswell, his 
wife. 

Born at Brunswick, Me., upon the twentieth 
of August, in the year of our Lord 1852, a 
graduate of Harvard College of the class of 
1873. 

A student in the University of Bonn, a tutor 
at St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Massachusetts. 

Assistant professor of Greek and Latin in 
Harvard University for four years. 

Beloved headmaster of the Brearley School 
for twenty-eight years. 

Sometime President of the School Masters’ 
Association, its brilliant chairman at its 100th 
and at its 200th meeting. 
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A cordial soul with a talent for affection, who 
for sixty-three years enlarged the genial circle 
of friendship on the earth. 

Who by diligence and use preserved a keen 


‘working edge upon a native understanding de- 


voted to the benefit of others. 

A master of wit and drollery, who forebore to 
spread his Attic salt upon any wounded sus- 
ceptibilities of a fellow man. 

An assiduous ‘student of the thought of great 
minds which brightened the morning of the 
ancient world. 

A close observer of the course of modern 
thought, and an esteemed contributor to it. 

From him traditional blemish of our guild; 
pedantry, parade, conceit, pretension, envy, nar- 
rowness, Self-love, desire of public mention, was 
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by intent and self-discipline cast out. 

Of proféssidn he ‘never ashamed. 

In him, by..purposeful culture, grew the vir- 
tues that compose the essence of the, teacher 
in the best degree; animation moderated with 
patience, generosity ‘steadied by firmness, dignity 
softened by humor, optimism nurtured by in- 
telligent plan, pureness of +heart, gentleness: 
strength. 

He was broadminded, seeking the society of 
men of many pursuits. 

He was admired and complimented. Tribute 
to his memory exaggerates no virtues that were 
not acknowledged to. his face. 

In the credit given him every’ schddélman 
must take an honest share; for the career of 
Croswell was the life of @ teacher at his “best. 


AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


THE NEWTON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL’S EXHIBIT 


It is safe to predict that for many thousands 
of persons the City of Newton, Massachusetts, 
will be placed upon the map of the United States 
this year by means of the splendid exhibit of the 


priated $50,000 for a topographical. map which 
will show among other things the favorable con- 
ditions as to salaries of her teachers. “Massa- 
chusetts assumed” thé task of showing™ the ~pro- 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS GIRLS SERVING A GROUP OF EDUCATORS. 
Mr. M. W. MURRAY AT HEAD OF TABLE. 


Newton Vocational School in the Palace of Edu- 
cation at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

When the question as to the character of the 
Educational Exhibit of the country at this great 
World’s Fair was under consideration. it was 
decided by the committee having the matter in 
charge, acting under the advice of the National 
Bureau of Education, to let each State exhibit 
the particular work in education in which it was 
making greatest progress, or in which it was ac- 
complishing something especially worthy of note. 
As a result of this deeision Wisconsin will make 
as complete an exhibit as possible of her Uni- 
versity Extension work, New York has appro- 


gress that she has made in vocational education, 
and it is clearly evident that no educational ex- 
hibit will receive closer attention than will the 
one from this state, as a great wave of interest 
in vocational school work which has for several 
years been growing in volume and power is now 
sweeping over all sections of the country, and 
the exhibit from the different types of vocational 
schools, the textile and the nautical schools of this 
state will be of great interest not only to edu- 

cators, but to the general public. 
Massachusetts is the one state out of the 
forty-eight which has planned to prepare for the 
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A FOLLOW-UP EDITORIAL 


In the issue of January seven was an edi- 
torial on “Wise in Politics, Religion and 
Temperance.” We have received more ringing 
appreciation of that editorial than of any other 
in many a month, One only has taken issue 
with it vigorously. Here are the paragraphs 
in print:— 

You imply that those school-men were 
unwise who sacrificed positions to fight 
for the right along some 
line of duty. And you say 


clearly “they were put out of commission 
for all time as teachers and county su- 


perintendents, as practically every rural 
school worker will be who leads any 
faction in his district in any cause how- 
ever good.” Here you actually say that 
they never can get positions again in 
school work because they dared line up 
for the right; and futhermore your 
words amount to warning all teachers 
not to take the right side in any con- 
troversy. 


Why are they “put out of commis- 
sion for all times.” They could get other 
positions. I have frequently sacrificed 
my position for the right, and I al- 
ways got another position. I have al- 
ways cheerfully sacrificed my own com- 
fort for a principle when I could. Again 
I think that you mistake the appear- 
ance of influence for real influence. 
The school man who selfishly avoids 
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ever opposing any evil swears to have 
great influence, but what is influence, 


what is it for and what is it worth if in 
order to keep one’s influence he must 
avoid ever fighting any battle for hu- 
manity. If teachers and all other intel- 
ligent good people are to be so wise, and 
so selfishly discreet as to avoid any con- 
flict with evil, then who will fight 
against popular evils? 

Some of my colleagues who never 
fight against any popular evils seem to 
be much more popular than I am, but 
they are quite welcome to the popularity 
that comes from such a spirit of tolera- 
tion for.evil. Christ. was not always 
hilariously popular; neither was any 
other great moral leader and teacher. 

Perhaps your editorial would have 
done more real good if you had praised 
those who sacrificed their positions for 
the righteous cause, rather than to tell 
them and tell the rest of us that they 
were not wise. 


‘I have known many teachers to sacri- 
fice positions for principle, but I have 
never yet known one who regretted the 
sacrifice,and they were notput out of 
commission for all times. Each time that 
I lost my place through sacrificing the 
appearance of influence for some cause, 
I got a better position easily, ex- 
cept one time when I suffered much loss 
and inconvenience. But my greatest 
losses and consequent suffering never 
caused me to regret that I had sacri- 
ficed for what was right. 


To be sure the teacher needs _in- 
fluence but he may well distinguish be- 
tween the cheap appearance of influence 
which may be due to demagogy; and a 
real substantial influence with thought- 
ful people. Again what does one want 
with influence? Shall he make no use 
at all of his influence for fear of loosing 
it? To me it seems that teachers es- 
pecially should lead in teaching un- 
popular truth, and if all teachers would 
do their duty as leaders human welfare 
would be advanced rapidly. 

We readily grant that it is a matter of opinion 
or conviction as you choose to call it. My 
conviction was never as strong as now that 
the business of an educator, in which term I 
include all teachers and school officers, is to 
husband his influence for fighting educa- 
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tional battles. Millions of money are put into 
the promotion of religious crusades, other mil- 
lions into the temperance propaganda, and into 
political campaigns. There are a multitude of 
men and women employed and paid for all this 
work while there is never any help worth men- 
tioning for the crusades of teachers. There are 
organizations without limit and workers without 
number in religious, temperance and_ political 
campaigns, but when we want respectable sal- 
aries, pensions, living conditions for teachers 
we must go it alone. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
never weakened when it came to fighting against 
any odds for any educational principle, and as 
long as strength lasts we expect to be at the 
front in every educational battle. 

But these battles are infinitely more strenuous 
because often our fellow workers are targets 
for the enemy, and nine-tenths of our efforts 
are often consumed in trying to overcome pre- 
judices caused by teachers’ activities in other 
lines. 

On the personal side I am in a position to 
know what has happened literally to hundreds 
of teachers from their outside activities and 
their appeal to me is heart-rending. 

The easy way would be as my correspondent 
suggests—to pat the down and out fellow on the 
back and say, “Good for you, I am glad you 
are down and out, I rejoice in your heroism. 
It does my soul good to see you on your back 
in a good cause.” 

But I am not made that way. All my life a 
good share of my energy has been expended 
in trying to lift men up and not one breath has 
been wasted in congratulating the fellow on 
being down. 


Others may do as they please, as for me I 
propose, to urge educators to husband their re- 
sources for the battle of the ages for the children 
and for every educational interest of the children 
which includes every good thing for their 
teachers and the schools. If that is humbuggery, 
then I welcome it as a slogan. I vote for 
temperance, I vote for suffrage, I attend and 
support to the extent of my ability the church 
to which I have belonged for near half a 
century. I belong to a great many organizations 
with various reform purpose, and I have been 
fairly active in one of the great political parties, 
but I have tried to do what I have done 
so unostentiously that when I go before Legis- 
lative or Congressional committees in the in- 
terest of children, teachers and schools I am not 
handicapped by the prejudices of legislators or 
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congressmen. Others are welcome to their 
conviction but this is my conviction. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE DESERT 


“What is more lovely than a desert!” was my 
frequent ejaculation as I went by automobile for 
one hundred and forty miles from Imperial Val- 
ley across the desert and over the range to 
San Diego. 

It would not be easy to imagine a more per- 
fect desert, as desert, than that through which 
we passed where distracted Mexico’s Lower 
California merges with the land of the red, white 
and blue just beyond the valley of “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth,” whose fictitious memory is 
immortalized in El Centro’s matchless hotel 
which bears her name. 

“The desert shall blossom as the rose” is 
supposed to refer to miraculous results from su- 
pernatural causes, but on Palm Sunday of 1915 
Nature seemed to have strewn every conceiv- 
able beauty in the path of those who were soon 
to worship at the shrine of the Harbor of the 
Sun. To speak of millions of blossoms is not 
superlative. There was every variety of white 
from snow pure, to cream rich, every tint of red, 
from salmon to scarlet and magneta, every tone 
of yellow from that of the lemon to the orange, 
every shade of blue from violet and lilac to 
purple, while from the mountainside came., the 


brilliant brown of ‘the ‘manzanita. One could 


but feel that if the groves were God's first 
temples the Imperial Desert is at its best, His 
Crown of beauty. 


TEXARKANA 


This city situated in both Texas and Arkansas 
as ‘its name indicates, is one of the most .pro- 
gressive of educational cities, North of South. 
Superintendent O. L. Dunaway of the Texas 
side of the city is certainly in the game to the 
limit. He has the school gardens started under 
progressive plans that would do credit to 
Cleveland at her best, with prizes offered by the 
business men for the best results and with the 
canning club scheme well started. 

But Mr. Dunaway scores his greatest tri- 
umph in up-to-dateness in the school city play 
which has never been placed on a 
better footing anywhere. In  dis- 
trict in Texarkana the pupils style their dis- 
trict “The City Beautiful,” and they are making 
it such in an heroic fashion. The following cir- 
cular signed by the school mayor, chief of police 
and other officers of “The City Beautiful,” was 
sent to every householder in the district,—Rose 
Hill. 


ROSE HILL—THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


To the Citizens of the City Beautiful, 

Rose Hill, Texas. 

Friends: We are planning to make Rose Hill one of 
the cleanest and most attractive parts of our city, and 
we feel sure you will be glad to co-operate with us to 
this end. In as much as Governor Ferguson has pro- 
claimed March 10 as Clean-Up Day all over the state, 
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we have decided to observe this as the appropriate day 
to begin our work, 

Now, we appeal to you in all earnestness to see that 
your back yards, vacant lots, and alleys adjacent to same, 
are cleared’ pfjalbtrash, tubbish,tin cans, or anything of 
an unsightly nature. We ask that you burn all the trash 
and waste possible, and that tin cans and rubbish that 
will not burn be put in sacks, boxes, or barrels and 
placed in the alleys where wagons can get to them con- 
veniently. If you will do this, we will see that it is 
hauled away without any cost to you. 

We are also placing waste receptacles at convenient 
corners in which we hope the children and the older 
people, as well, will use to deposit their waste paper 
which is so often thrown on the streets. Let us re- 
member to be thoughtful of such things and it will teach 
others to be more careful. Although we are just a band 
of boys, we are interested in doing something that will 
be helpful. Will you then assist us? We know you will 
for you are interested. 

The officers and members of the City Beautiful will 
look after the work in their respective districts or wards, 
and will report at each meeting of the council as to their 
success. We earnestly hope you will show your ap- 
proval of our undertaking by your hearty co-operation 
in this campaign. Let our motto be: A cleaner Texar- 
kana, A more attractive Rose Hill—“The City Beauti- 
ful.” 

These extra schemes not only do not weaken 
any school work but intensify it. They make for 
better scholarship, a better spirit, and for better 
habits and character. 


* 


RUTH PYRTLE OF LINCOLN 

We regret, more. than we can say that so little 
of our; editorial appreciation has been focused 
upon principals. There are so many principals 
who do their work superlatively well that there 
is no excuse for singling out any one of them, 
but this is no excuse for mot emphasizing the 
work of a principal who becomes. an educational 
leader, as is the case with Ruth Pyrtle, prin- 
cipal of the McKinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Miss Pyrtle has her master’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska, is one of the best in- 
stitute lecturers in the state, and is a recognized 
leader in educational progress in Lincoln. Else- 
where in this issue we speak of her famous 
Bird Club and here we speak of the McKinley 
School garden work which helped to make 
Lincoln a _ national demonstration centre for 
school gardens. 

The State Journal started the good work in 
1911 when it offered $100 for a series of prizes 
for home-school gardens. Last year there were 
two vacation supervisors of these gardens, of 
which there were eight school gardens and 1,600 
home gardens. 

Now the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has taken cognizance of the superiority 
of this Lincoln work, and George E. Farrell, 
assistant to O. H. Benson in charge of the boys 
and girls work of the Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has made an exhaustive study of the 
work in fifteen schools and recommends that 
the United States Department appropriate $500, 
and make Lincoln a National Demonstration 
centre. The Lincoln Commerical Club appro- 
priates, $300 for the work. Superintendent. Fred 
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Hunter, and all principals and teachers are en- 
thusiastic supporters of this garden movement. 
All recognize in Ruth Pyrtle a wise, energetic 
and magnetic leader. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT WHITE 


Maurice P. White, assistant superintendent of 
Boston, died on April 15, at the age of sixty- 
five. Mr. White was one of the eminent school- 
masters of. Boston for twenty years, being prin- 
cipal of the South Boston High School. For 
the past nine years he has been assistant super- 
intendent except the months in which he was acting 
stiperintendent between the official terms of 
Dr. Brooks and Dr. Dyer. He maintained high 
scholarly ideals while emphasizing the spirit 
and aims of education. 


ote 
> > 


DR. CHANCELLOR’S STUDY 
We are using in this issue a most unusual 
study by Dr. William E. Chancellor of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. It is the 
most complete study along this line of which 
we have any knowledge. It is a study to be 
read with great care. It is, also, most interesting 
reading. Dr. Chancellor is at his best in the 
completeness of material, in the vitality of the 
subject, in the vigor of his thought and in his 
skill in expression. 
ATTENDANCE AT CINCINNATI 
In our editorial upon the attendance at Cin- 
cinnati in the issue of March 18, an important 
statement was omitted. This was never in- 
tended to represent the entire attendance as it 
omitted all who were not in direct school work, 
officially or in school. 


Nothing has impressed us more in our school 
visitations in March and April than the vast 
amount and variety of seasonable selections of 
verse. 


Seven hundred conventions, associations and 
congresses scheduled for the Exposition by 
James A. Barr. No one else could have done it. 


State Superintendent J. A. Churchill of 
Oregon has seen ten thousand pieces of play- 
ground apparatus installed in the grounds of the 
rural schools in less than two years. Where has 
this been exceeded? 


An “Ice Hippodrome,” containing a skating 
rink three-fourths of an acre in area, upon 
which will be held international hockey matches, 
will be an all-summer-long feature of the con- 
cessions districts of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, 


West Virginia schools appear to be sufferers 
from political complications which prevented ap- 
propriations for maintenance of anything? 


Some opinions of Gary suggest a blind man’s 
attempt to describe a rainbow. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 t6 22. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT ON NEUTRALITY. 

No exception can be taken to a single word in 
the address which President Wilson made on 
neutrality, and the position of the United States 
as.a possible mediator of the nations, at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated Press in New 
York. It was a delicate subject, and he treated 
it with extreme care. The occasion was ap- 
propriate, for the men to whom he spoke have a 
great deal to do with the shaping of public opinion 
and it was well that they should be reminded of 
their responsibility, for a glaring headline 
over an unfounded and unverified rumor often 
does more mischief than expressions of editorial 
opinion. As to the President’s own attitude, 
no one could guess, from anything that he said, 
which way his sympathies lean. But what he 
said about the special fitness of the United 
States for mediatorial work, when the right 
time comes, both because of its composite popu- 
lation, and of the absence of any aggressive or 
selfish aims in its policy was perfectly true. 

THE REPLY TO GERMANY. 

The reply of our Department of State to the 
recent German memorandum reflecting upon 
American neutrality is courteously expressed, 
but it makes no attempt to conceal the un- 
favorable impression produced by the tone of 
the German note. It refuses to discuss the 
correspondence with Great Britain on _ the 
ground that the relations of two governments 
with each other cannot wisely be made the 
subject of discussion with a third government; 
but it denies that this government as at any time 
yielded any of its rights has a neutral to any of 
the belligerents. To the intimation that the 
failure of this government to prohibit the export 
of arms manifests an unfair attitude toward 
Germany, it replies in the plainest terms that to 
make, during the progress of a war, any change 
in its laws of neutrality which would affect un- 
equally its relations with the nations at war 
would be an unjustifiable departure from the 
principle of strict neutrality, and that to place 
an embargo on the trade in arms at the present 
time would be a direct violation of neutrality. 
Altogether, Count von Bernstoff seems to have 
gained nothing by the unfriendly and un- 
diplomatic manner in which he conveyed the 
German protest. 

THE SINKING OF THE KATWYK. 

There is ample justification for the intense 
indignation which has found expression in Hol- 
land over the sinking of the Dutch steamer 
Katwyk by a German submarine. The vessel 
was at anchor off the Dutch Coast. Her lights 
were burning, and electric lamps illuminated 
the large Dutch flags between which, in big 
letters, were the words “Katwyk, Rotterdam.” 
The submarine torpedoed the ship without 
Warning, paid no attention to the commander's 
request that the ship’s boats be towed to the 
lightship, and disappeared in the darkness. 
Fortunately, the crew. made their escape in 
the boats before the ship went down, twenty 


minutes later. If a Dutch Ship carrying a 
neutral cargo could not be safe when anchored 
in Dutch waters, there would seem to be no 


limits to the ruthlessness of submarine warfare. 


It is somewhat reassuring that the German 
government bas begun an investigatioti of the 
incident; and promises redress and an apology, 
if the facts prove to be as reported. 

THE GERMAN DEFENSIVE. 

The zest with which Americans followed the 
war despatches; in the early stages of the great 
struggle, has in a large measure subsided, and 
the average newspaper reader has but a vague 
idea of the significance of the movements in 
the eastern and western theatres of war, from 
day to day. But, without describing these 
movements in detail, the one fact which stands 
out conspicuously is that, west and east alike, 
German is on the defensive. In the west, it is 
the English, French and Belgians who are taking 
the aggr€ssive. They make headway ~ but 
slowly, and sometimes not at all; but it is they 
who are doing the attacking. The Germans 
are at the best only holding their ground. In 
the east, it is the Russians who are advancing, 
and the Germans and Austrians who are falling 
back. It is not a steady movement. The 
Russians have met with reverses and have ex- 
perienced heavy losses, but they rally quickly 
and press on as before. Whether all this is a 
part of German strategy, or whether it points 
to German exhaustion may be open to doubt. 

GERMANY’S TERMS. 

A long letter by Dr. Dernburg, a recognized 
German agent, upon German aims and in- 
tentions, is generally regarded as a _ semi-of- 
ficial statement of what Germany would re- 
gard as reasonable terms of peace. It is, in 
fact, accepted by the Staats Zeitung as present- 
ing the German point of view. According to 
Dr. Dernburg, Germany aims to have the seas 
kept permanently open for the free use of all 
nations, “in times of war as well as in times of 
peace.” But this does not fit in very well with 
the “war zone” and the submarine attacks 
upon merchantmen. Also, Dr. Dernburg 
States that Germany “does not strive for terri- 
torial aggrandizement in Europe; she does not 
believe in conquering and subjugating unwill- 
ing nations.” But how about Belgium? And 
how about Silesia, and Poland, and Schleswig, 
and Alsace and Lorraine? Dr. Dernburg says 
that “Belgium cannot be given up,”’—this be- 
cause of the “untold sacrifice of blood and 
treasure” with which Germany has conquered 
it, and also because she “commands the main 
outlet of Western German trade.” At this 
point, Dr. Dernburg seems to have discovered 
a certain inconsistency in his statement, for he 
proceeds to say that Belgium might be given 
up, if “the natural) commercial relation” be- 
tween Belgium and Germany were put by the 
terms of peace into “a just and workable form.” 
But precisely what he means by ‘this is not 

(ontinued op page 475.) 
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THE NEWTON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL’S 
EXHIBIT 


(Continued from page 459) 


Exposition an exhibit of the work of her voca- 
tional schools of all types. To this exhibit the 
Newton Vocational School is contributing over 
300 colored slides illustrating processes of work 
accomplished in its different departments, and 
also a large number of educational charts, besides 
specimens of the pupils’, handiwork. 

This school is fortunate in its management. 
Mr. Michael W. Murray, who had accomplished 
successfully in Springfield, Mass., the type of 
work that it was felt by the Newton School 
authorities should be introduced into their city, 
was persuaded to come to Newton and pre- 
pared a course of manual training for the grades; 
and when the Newton, Independent Industrial 
School was established through the generosity 
of the late Mr. Frank A, Day, he was made di- 
rector of that school.. He gave much expert as- 
sistance in regard to the equipment and the 
course of study for the Technical HighSchool and 
when the Extra Technical Classes of that school 
were merged into a Vocational School, Mr. 
Murray was elected its principal. 

In about seven years the vocational work in 
Newton has grown from a class of fifteen boys, 
housed in the old Jackson Building, to a school 
which numbers nearly four hundred pupils, and 
is regarded by persons competent to judge as 
one of the best equipped and organized voca- 
tional schools of the country. Mr. Murray has 
also made a survey of the industrial plants of the 
state for the State Board of Education, and is 
to make a similar survey in a western city during 
the summer. 

Miss Jeannie Kenrick, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Household Arts, is a native of Newton, 
and has a knowledge of local conditions and 
needs. She has diplomas from some of the 
leading schools of domestic science and has had 
successful experience both as a teacher and as 
an executive. Her mastery of all branches of 
household arts and her attractive personality 
qualify her admirably for the position of teacher 
of the arts of the home. 

In preparing the three hundred colored slides 
for the exhibit great care was taken by Mr. 
Murray and by Miss Kenrick, to cause them to tell 
in consecutive and logical order the processes of 
work illustrated. For instance, one series 
of pictures shows the making of a 
school chair, and we see the boy 
drawing his plan, estimating the material 
needed and then we witness all the processes 
of the chair building ending with the placing 
of the iron standard beneath the seat. 

In the series of pictures which illustrate the 
work done in the department of printing we 
see the boy taking his first lesson on the setting 
of type, and we then watch his efforts as he 
progresses through the various processes of 
making a book until he fastens on the cover. 
In the work of the girls we see among other 
interesting processes the work of the Canning 
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‘Club as they prepare the ground for their 
vegetables or fruit and all the various steps oi 
manufacture until they fill their cans with the 
product of their labors which is an important 
financial asset in the Household Arts Depart- 
ment. 

In the slides illustrative of the work in sew- 
ing, we may see a girl designing some ornament 
for a dress waist in the art department, and then 
we watch her as she makes her waist (from a 
pattern which she drafts) and applies her design. 

We see all the steps in hat making from the 
manufacture of the frame to the pinching into 
shape of the last bow; we also see fires built, 
meals planned and prepared, from the study in 
the Arithmetic class of the cost, to the clearing 
away of the dishes. Lessons of thrift, house- 
hold management, and home nursing are also 
among those illustrated in these fascinating 
shades. The pictures always illustrate the con- 
nection between the “cultural” and the hand 
work involved in the task. 

It will give much pleasure to many people to 
learn that about one-hundred of the most in- 
teresting of the slides will be exhibited and 
explained at the graduation exercises of the 
Vocational School in June. 

Many persons have the erroneous idea that a 
Vocational School is one in which the work 
of the boys consists of a very limited amount 
of book work, and a very large amount of hand- 
work, which may or may not fit a boy to enter 
upon some technical form of wage-earning oc- 
cupation, while the work of the girls is often 
summed up under the terms “cooking and sew- 
ing.” A study of the charts and slides which 
make up this exhibit will convince one, on the 
contrary, that at every point in the work of 
the student in a well-conducted vocational 
school there is a connection with the so-called 
book or cultural work. 

As a matter of fact in this school one-half 
of the school day which is from 8.30 to 3.15 
is devoted to academic studies and there is a 
very thorough course in English in all the de- 
partments. There is no process work in which 
the pupil does not have to use his mind at 
every step. We will suppose that a girl is 
making a woolen dress. Her instruction is 
such that she has been taught, and has seen 
many different kinds and grades of wool, and 
she thoroughly understands its manufacture, 
and the methods by which it is dyed, shrunken, 
and prepared for use. The boy who is studying 
printing because he expects to earn his living 
as a printer, is also studying English, mathe- 
matics and history, and because of the long 
school day is spending as many hours upon 
those subjects as is the boy in any ordinary 
school in which he does not receive any direct 
training for a vocation in life. 

One very interesting series of slides shows 
the lessons given the girls in home nursing; 
the making of the bed of the invalid, the pre- 
paring of gruels and broths and other food 
suitable for a sick person, the giving first aid to 
the injured, and the preparation of bandages, 
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FINISHING THE CHAIR. 


It is interesting to note here that through a sys- 
tem of co-operation with the Newton Hospital 
the girls in the home nursing class receive in- 
struction from the regular trained nurses of the 
hospital. 

During the past year a large amount of 
school furniture: chairs, book-cases, cupboards, 
benches, stools, etc., have been made by the 
boys for use in the school. The money value 
of these articles would be several thousands 
of dollars. 

The economic features of this product have 


been estimated as a part of the boys’ work in 
mathematics and in some carefully prepared 
charts which form an important part of the 
exhibits are shown the value of these products 
and also the time given in each department 
to technica’? and academic studies and the cor- 
relation beeween these is carefully indicated. A 
system of efficiency charts prepared in this 
school and a series of papers explaining in 
detail the work of the schools is to be brought 
out by the National Bureau of Education. 
M. A. L. 


IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA 


“A modest attempt to vitalize American pub- 
lic opinion into the adoption of a _ national 
policy with reference to admitted aliens.” That 
is the way Vol. 1. No 1, of the Immigrants in 
America Review announces the purpose of its 
new born undertaking. Published by The 
Committee for Immigrants in America, with 
Francis A. Kellor as editor and such people as 
Mary Antin, Emily Balch, Winston Churchill, 
Walter Lipman, S. S. McClure and Graham 
Taylor among the eighteen on the advisory 
editorial board, there is ‘bound to be telling 
force in its work. 

The route of immigrants in America, the ,true 
story, has never been told, says Miss Kellor. 
In the first issue of the magazine she and others 
speak at length on the part public schools must 
play in a successful program for sending immi- 
grants along the right route. 

“The greatest factor in ‘the fusion of races 
is education. Immigrant children below the 
age of fourteen years, receive the customary 
training in the public schools, i they do not 
evade the truant officer. The numerous. ar- 


rivals and the wide distribution of immigrant 
children create special problems, such as, locat- 
ing them immediately after arrival, grading 
them with pupils when they have no knowledge 
of English, and support of schools when the 
sudden location of an industry concentrates 
them in school districts unprepared for them. 
The real problem, however, arise with aliens 
over sixteen years of age, to whom the com- 
pulsory education laws do not apply. 

‘The extent of the educational problem created 
by the immigrant depends primarily upon his 
ability to speak English. This disability must 
be removed before the process of Americaniza- 
tion can definitely begin. A _ review of the 
general situation throughout the country dis- 
closes at once fhe significance of this consider- 
ation, In 1910, out, of 12,944,529 foreign born 
whites in this country, 2,953,011. persons ten 
years of age and over could not speak the Eng- 
lish language. In New York 597,012 persons, 
or 22.7 per cent. of the foreign born white popu- 
lation e¢annot speak English, and in Tlinois 
the number is 266,557, or 22.8 per cent. ‘The 
real purport of these figures is ‘this: no non- 
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English speaking person, with certain few excep- 
tions, can become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. 

The following definite program for public 
education in relation to the immigration prob- 
lem is set forth in this same issue :— 


Survey of educational facilities for adult immigrants, 
including extent, methods, standards, policies, and 
special conditions, and a similar survey with special 
reference to immigrant children, supplementing the re- 
ports of the Federal Immigration Commission. 

Passage of Federal Law giving supervision of adult 
immigrant education to the Bureau of Education, on 
the ground that educational qualification is a pre- 
requisite to naturalization. Amendment of _ the 
Naturalization laws to standardize educational qualifica- 
tions for citizenship, requiring at least one year’s in- 
struction in English and Civics. The authorization of 
Federal Bureau of Edttation to approve public school 
classes in English and Civics for foreigners and to plan 
and suggest appropriate courses of study. 

Accurate recording by steamship companies delivering 
immigrants to the United States of names and destina- 
tion of immigrants, these to be furnished later by the 
government to local school authorities. Instruction of 
detained aliens at immigration ports, and employment 
division to ascertain training and capacities, with in- 
formation concerning opportunities for work. 

Teachers’ Bureau to be conducted by the Bureau of 
Education to facilitate distribution of teachers and 
agencies along the line of the Massachusetts and 
Minnesota state bureaus, and to supervise inter-state 
work of teachers’ agencies. 

Additional facilities for states: Camp schools, even- 
ing schools for foreigners, industrial and vocational 
schools, and traveling libraries, and centralization of 
general control and supervision over such schools in 
State Departments of Education. Compulsory atten- 
dance of non-English speaking and illiterate persons 
less than twenty-one years of age and standard of 
literacy training required by law equivalent to fourth 
grade in the public schools. Conditioning of employ- 
ment certificates for illiterate minors on school atten- 
dance. Planning of course of study in English and 
Civics suitable for foreigners, by State Departments of 
Education, issuing of bulletins, standardizing of 
classes, terms, sessions, courses. 

Additional facilities for cities. In large cities con- 
centration of all immigrant educational work for per- 
sons fourteen years of age and upwards under one 
supervisor appointed by the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, having comprehensive powers of supervision. Pro- 
visions for teachers’ courses in Italian, German, Polish, 
Slavic, and other immigrant languages. 

Salaries for teachers of English to foreigners com- 
mensurate with their qualifications, ‘ability and ex- 
perience, at least $3 per night, or if on a monthly basis, 
equal to that of a day teacher. A general policy of not 
appointing day school teachers for night school work. 

Grouping of pupils on the basis of congenial natural- 
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ization, previous education, separation of sexes, and 
wherever possible, of age. 

Establishment of branch or deposit stations of the city 
library in all schools where foreign students are taught, 
with books to be obtained from the state traveling 
library in foreign languages suited to the pupils; selec- 
tions possibly to be made with the assistance of a com- 
mittee of the better educated foreigners. 

Use of schools as neighborhood centers and for 
meetings of foreigners’ societies, lectures, programs, 


ares of the evening school term to cover the 
spring period of heaviest immigration with alternate 
evening sessions in public schools. 

Publicity. Advertising of the evening school facilities 
in foreign language newspapers. Distribution of cir- 
culars and posters in the principal foreign languages of 
prospective pupils through the foreign quarters. Send- 
ing of notices of school facilities to foreigners’ organi- 
zations from time to time with a request for operation. 
Posting of notices of classes in factories, etc., where 
aliens are employed. Appointment of committee of 
foreigners to enlarge attendance of adult immigrants. 


>. 


McKINLEY SCHOOL BIRD LOVERS’ CLUB 

Lincoln, Nebraska, has one of the largest 
and most flourishing bird clubs we know of. 
This club celebrated its seventh birthday on 
March 23, by having its annual picture taken. 
This picture was taken on the state capitol 
grounds to give plenty of room for the member- 
ship,—two hundred and seventy-five. Each club 
member shows his love for birds by putting 
up each year a wren box and by putting out 
food and water for the birds when this is 
needed. The club divides into groups and takes 
frequent excursions to the fields and woods to 
study and enjoy the birds. They keep each 
year, a bird calendar, marking the return and 
departure of the birds. The older boys of the 
club, who are in the manual training classes, have 
made strong, neat wren boxes and placed them 
on sale in the downtown district. The club thus 
serves the community in bird conservation. The 
principal of the McKinley School, Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, tells of numerous clubs which the chil- 
dren have organized: garden clubs, sewing clubs, 
basketball clubs, library clubs, etc., but none, she 
says, does more effective work or serves a com- 
munity purpose better than does the “Bird 
Lovers’ Club.” 

The members of this club are not prompted 
by sentiment alone, in their study of birds. They 
study the Government bulletins and other avail- 
able material on the economic value of birds. 
They appreciate that if we were deprived of the 
services of the birds,the earth would soon be- 
come uninhabitable. 


THE BEAUTY LOVER’S CREED 


I believe in Beauty as the manifestation of triumphant life. I believe in looking 
for Beauty everywhere; watching for it, searching for it in the gest and in the small, 


in the unusual and in the commonplace things of this wonder 


ul world. I believe in 


working for Beauty always: planning for it, trying for it in the making of all that 


has to be made, and in the doing of all that has to be done. 


I believe in living the 


Beautiful life: a life in right relation to the lives of others and in harmony with the 
eternally unfolding life of God.—Henry Turner Bailey. 
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THE BIRD LOVER? CLUB, 
McKinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES 


An opportunity was given to Cornelius J. Walter, 
supervising principal of the Meade-Muhlenberg School, 
Philadelphia, through the co-operation of the public 
schools of Philadelphia and the Central Y. M. C. A., to 
test the plan of Summer Continuation Classes, as out- 
lined in “The Teacher” October 1913, and in “The Jour- 
nal of Education,” August 28, 1913. 

After consultation with an advisory committee, con- 
sisting of Corrine B. Arnold, supervising principal, 
Hawthorne School; Samuel L. Chew, district superin- 
tendent; Abel J. Evans, supervising principal, Hancock 
School; Henry J. Gideon, Bureau of Compulsory Edu- 
cation; W. D. Lewis, principal, William Penn High 
School for Girls; Louis Busbaum, district superinten- 
dent; William H. Welsh, supervising principal, McCall 
School (see folder). A folder was sent to all the school 
principals of the city. 

This folder set forth the need and advantages of such 
classes, and promised help for the following classes of 
pupils :— 

1. Pupils who may be permitted to skip the grade to 
which they were promoted in June, 1914. 

Philadelphia has ‘made extensive provision for back- 
ward children; this plan will give the bright child an 
additional chance. A pupil satisfactorily completing 
the work of the continuation classes during the sum- 
mer may be considered for incidental promotion to the 
next higher class in September. The rule 
cidental promotions gives the principal of ‘the school 
the right to make such promotions. 

2. Pupils not promoted in June, 1914. 

By making up deficiencies, these pupils 
promotions to a higher grade in September. 
pupils who fail in promotion are the ~ones 
largest measure, increase the Over-age group. 

8. Pupils who wish to anticipate the work of the 
grade to which they were promoted in June, 1914. 

These pupils wish to make sure their advancement in 


may -earn 
The 
who, 


for* 


February, 1915. Here, again, the summer term work 
serves as a safeguard against the increase of overage 
pupils. 

4. Pupils who. must receive more instruction before 
they can secure an employment certificate. 

In order to secure working certificates, boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. are re- 
quired to be able to read and write English _intelli- 
gently. 

Instruction during the summer for this class of chil- 
dren is more economical than waiting in idleness until 
the opening of the ‘winter term. 

5. Eighth B Grade pupils eligible to take the High- 
School entrance exatiinations in 1914. 

Pupils who have been kept from examination in 
June, because of sickness or quarantine, are eligible 
for High School entrance examinations in September. 

A certificate of admission required the principal of 
the school, recommending the child, to certify whether 
the pupil came to the summer school with the idea of 
skipping a grade, or of making up deficiencies, or of 
anticipating the work of the grade to which he or she 
had been promoted in June. 


THE SUMMER SESSION. 


The school opened on June 24 and continued in 
session six weeks until August fourth. One hundred 
and thirty pupils were enrolled, of whom over one hun- 
dred and twenty-six continued to the end of the session. 
One pupil came all the way from Atlantic City. The 
cost for the entire six weeks was $5.00 for two periods 
a day and $6.50 for three periods. The faculty con- 
sisted of: Cornelius J. Walter, principal in charge; 
Charlton Babb, “principal; Fayette “School; Sara 
Bunting, assistant, Brooks School; Grace. R. Condon, 
assistant, Northern Liberties School; Sarah E. Fisher, 
assistant, Cleveland Schbol. 

The pupils enrolled from forty-three Mt - of the 
city, from one parochial school, and from Camden. The 
highest number sent by one school was twelve. Out 
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of one hundred and twenty-six = continued until the 
end of the session, forty-three were in the eighth 
grade; forty-one in the seventh grade; fifteen in the 
sixth grade; nineteen in the fifth grade; eight in the 
fourth grade. The enrollment in the eighth grade 
would have been larger had pupils been permitted to 
enter high school in September. The low enrollment 
in ‘the fourth grade was due to the distance of the 
school from the home. Notwithstanding the distance 
children came; ninety-five per cent. were present every 
day, and but four of those enrolled dropped out before 
the end of the term. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Sixty-two per cent. of the pupils in the school were 
trying to skip a grade; twenty-nine per cent. were try- 
ing to make up deficiencies; the remainder were antici- 
pating the studies of the grade to which they had been 
promoted in June. 

These three classes of pupils want summer _ school 
opportunities and provision should be made for their 
advancement by the school authorities. In every class- 
room you can find one or two pupils who can skip a 
grade by six weeks drill in work of grade they propose 
to skip. They should be given a chance to do so. Then 
one or two pupils, in almost every class, have been left 
back by reason of absence, sickness or change of 
school. They are not of deficient mentality. Such 
pupils should not be required to mark time for five 
months when six weeks would enable them to make up 
deficiencies. It is like husbanding our mental re- 
sources to take care of these two classes of pupils. It 
would be well worth while to open one school in each 
of the ten sections of the city for this purpose. 

But we need not stop here. Schools may be opened 
to the anticipating group and the compulsory group 
and to those who wish to enter the high schools the 
following September. In addition, provision should be 
made for instruction along the line of manual arts. 
Especially should the shops be open to those who 
should have prevocational training. The time may 
come when all the schools will be open all the year, 
but why should we wait for that time when these 
different classes of children may be taken care of now? 


ECONOMIC VALUE. 


Considering the waste and discouragement that re- 
sult from having pupils repeat grades unnecessarily, 
Summer Continuation Classes are economical. The 
summer school will cost the community less than $5.00 
per pupil, whereas the expense of maintaining the same 
pupil in the elementary grades, for five months, is 
$15.00, thereby saving $10.00 on every child advanced. 

If the Y. M. C. A. Summer Continuation School suc- 
ceeded in preparing eighty pupils out of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-six enrolled to advance a grade with- 
out repeating, the city was saved eighty times $15.00 
or $1,200.00 in a small school of four divisions. At 
least $160,000 could be saved the city of Philadelphia in 
one year by employing, during the summer, four hun- 
dred teachers out of five thousand. In the high school 
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this saving would be still greater. Practically the only 
expense connected with the summer school is the 


salary of teachers. 

The economic argument, however, is not the 
strongest argument. Manv, in every walk of life, 
know what it is to look back upon school days and recall 
the loss of a term or more on account of failure in one 
or two branches of study. Summer Continuation 
Classes would change all this. The bright child should 
be given an added opportunity which the summer class 
affords. The children testified that their health im- 
proved during the summer, but one child remained 
away for sickness, By their own testimony and ap- 
pearance the summer term was thoroughly enjoyed by 
teachers and pupils. All had a vacation from the 
fourth of August to the ee of September. 


THE TEACHER'S INTEREST 

Senate bill No. 1,111 has, unfortunately, one feature 
that wins for it rather general commendation—the 
home rule feature. It is to be feared that this single 
merit will so cover its “multitude of sins” as to secure 
for the bill an undeserved support. The most glaring 
faults in the bill may be stated briefly under two heads: 
(1) It makes the Board of Estimate the final judge of 
the value of a teacher’s services, and incidentally the 
judge of what the teacher needs to support himself in a 
given borough, (salaries to be adjusted according’to the 
cost of living,) and (2) it injects elements of uncer- 
tainty, to say the least, into the matters of salary 
schedules and assured tenure conditional only upon eff- 
cient service. 

It is generally acknowledged that the task of the 
teacher in New York City is considerably more difficult 
and exacting than it is in any other city. Large classes, 
crowded rooms, the pectliar probléms presented by the 
extreme heterogeneity of our population—these and 
other elements combine to make heavy demands upon 
the teachers’ resources of mind and heart. Our city 
stands in special need of the services of teachers who 
view their work as a life vocation. To this type of 
teacher, imbued with professional zeal, a reasonable se- 
curity of tenure and a definitely known salary schedule 
are extremely strong attractions; such teachers fre- 
quently refuse a chance for increased rewards when 
those rewards are coupled with distracting elements of 
uncertainty. The most dangerous feature of the pro- 
posed law lies in the fact that these assurances, so 
highly valued by the best teachers, are removed. The 
fact or the fear that advancement or retention in ser- 
vice may not be determined by merit, but secured rather 
by devious methods, is bound to introduce elements 
tending to demoralization of the teaching force. Such 
conditions commonly result in frequent changes in per- 
sonnel and are likely to attract the person who uses 
teaching as a step-stone to something else. 

William F. Roantree, 


New York Training School for Teachers. 
New York, March 25, 1915. 


—New York Times. 


The overfeeding of a community with books deranges the machinery fer digesting 
them. Certain calamitous conditions we hold now to be self-evidert, that a vast emccnt 


of time is wasted in reading that produces nothing either in culture or informaticn. 


—New York Sun. 
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“BOOK TABLE may assuredly place implicit confidence “hr its~instruc- 

BLANCHARD AND WADE’S FOUNDATIONS OF | 
CHEMISTRY. By A, A. Blanchard, Ph. D., Massa- SEE AND SAY SERIES, Book Three. By Sarah 


chusetts Institute of Technology, and Frank B. Wade, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Price, $1.25. : 
This book is well named “The Foundation of Chemis- 
try,” and it might have been named “with “equal appro: 
priateness, “Every Man’s Every-Day Chemistry.” It 
represents the latest and best scholarship in this 
science, which is not uncommon in text-books; but, 
what is uncommon, it represents the highest educational 
ideals, quite a different achievement. It will prepare a 
student for college and it will at the same time prepare 
him for life, a double accomplishment of great  signifi- 
cance. 
Besides teaching the fundamental principles of the 
science, together with the leading facts and the most use- 
ful phases of the theory, it develops the power of the 
pupil to think originally and quickens his appreciation 
of the relation between the chemistry of the classroom 
and the chemistry of the industries and of everyday life. 
Essential mental training is combined with vital interest 
the present-day needs. This is a positive contribution 
to educational equipment in secondary schools. 


MILLARD FILLMORE: PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By William Elliot Griffis. 
Ithaca, (N. Y.): Andrus and Church. 12 mo. Cloth. 
159 pages. Price, $1.00. 

‘Dr. Griffis adds to his wellearned renown as a writer 
by this valuable estimate of one of the long lists of 
American presidents, one who has been thought of as a 
somewhat “colorless” man in American politics, but was 
in our author’s judgment a “constructive statesman,” 
and a “Defender of the Constitution” of the United 
States. The author, the biographer—for such he is— 
traces in picturesque story the life of Fillmore from his 
earliest day in Cayuga County, N. Y., to his life’s ending 
in Buffalo, of which city he had been the acknowledged 
“first citizen.” The most interesting chapter is 
Chapter 16, in which is told the thrilling tale of Perry’s 
expedition to Japan, and of the part in it that Fillmore 
played. This would naturally appeal to the author, who 
was one of the pioneer educators to the Island Empire 
of Nippon. The entire story is a pleasing one, and one 
to be accorded a prominent place in American history. 


NEELY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Thomas B. Neely, D. D. C. L. D 
Abingdon Press. 

Bishop Neely the author of this wonderfully con- 
venient and comprehensive little volume has already, 
some thirty years ago, produced a still smaller volume 
intending to present the same subject of Parliamentary 
Practice in less complete form. Its wide acceptance 
prompted the preparation of this book of 225 pages. 

Printed on thin, strong, paper and in legible but com- 
pact type it can be easily slipped into the breast pocket 
and so be made’a useful and by no means burdensome 
companion. Perhaps no words better than the author’s 
own can express the real scope and intention of the 
work. He says:— 

“The intention has been. to adapt the work for use in 
all bodies which should proceed in a parliamentary way, 
whether they are simple or elaborate, high or humble, 
such as legislative bodies, ecclesiastical gatherings, or 
literary, scientific or debating societies.” 

The usefulness of such a volume in general is attested 
by the large demand for such standard books as_ those 
by Cushing, Roberts and others, on this topic. One 
would hardly realize the fascination of this volume until 
he sits down to read or study it, notes the precision of 
its statements, its anticipation of every possible emer- 
gency and the masterly wielding of a simple but ex- 
quisitely expressive English. Any one of us in the 
vicissitudes of American life may be called to preside 
unexpectedly. It is of vital importance that we should 
at least know the primary rules of Parliamentary prac- 
tice and familiarity with such rules as are here laid 
down will prove a most salutary aid. 

Dr. Neely has here given everything needed authori- 
tatively, and with great plainness. Already has this 
little volume been quoted approvingly in the United 
States Senate, and there is little doubt that it will 
“a0 as unimpeachable authority in future deliberative 

odies. 

One may well keep such a treatise close at hand and 


By 
New York: 


Louise Arnold, Elizabeth C, Bonney and E. F. South- 

worth. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 35 cents. 

There is something very fetching in the books of the 
efficiency and their simplicity. We are inclined to acce 
the oublisher’s judgment that “The See and Say Séfies 
solves the reading problem.” No teacher has any diffi- 
culty with these books in telling stories, providing 
highly profitable seat work, giving vital exercises in dic- 
tation and furnishing games and dramatization. 


SENSE-PLAYS and NUMBER PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND NURSERY. By F. Ashford. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 
100 pages. Price, 65 cents net. ‘ 
The author of this interesting work is not carried 

away with plays for children that have been “pains- 
takenly devised with mistaken ingenuity by some adult 
mind,” even though such may have been by a Froebel 
or a Montessori. Such may be altogether too mechani- 
cal for the child mind. e prefers allowing the little 
people to originate their own plays in their kinder- 
garten years, and he maintains that they are able for 
this selection of school pastimes. And as children’s 
“earliest experiences are tactile and muscular,” he pre- 
sents in this suggestive little book sense-plays and 
number plays that the children have thought out—per- 
haps stumbled upon—for themselves, and in the course 
of which the teacher is more an “observer” than a 
“director.” So he gives examples of what he has seen 
the children do in “touch plays,” “sound plays,” “num- 
ber plays,” “color matching,” etc., and these examples 
are decidedly suggestive to those who are responsible 
for the little-people’s learning through play to make 
discoveries. 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. With some familiar phrases 
and Idioms. By Philip W. Harry, Ph. D. (Colby Col- 
lege). New York: American Book Company. Cloth 
165 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

This convenient little book is intended primarily for 
use in conversational work in French classes, but it»is 
also suitable for use as dictation material, or even for 
reading. Part one contains one hundred anecdotes and 
stories, drawn from various sources, and ranging in 
length from a single paragraph to more than a page, to- 
| esieay with notes and a questionnaire based on the text. 

art two contains nearly a thousand familiar phrases 
and idioms, and eight pages of phrases used in travel- 
ing. This part is extremely valuable, in spite of its sub- 
ordinate position in the book. The usual vocabulary is 
added. Not the least attractive features of the volume 
are the handy size (12 mo.,) and good typography. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES: FIRST AND 
SECOND SERIES. Edited by J. H. Stickney. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Volume I, 12 mo. Cloth. 300 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. Vol. II, 12 mo. Cloth. 368 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

_ The editor has arranged Andersen’s charming stories 

in these two series for all children in the grades from 

three to eight. Here are about fifty of the finest stories 
ever written for children. And many of them are 
heightened greatly in their charm by the choice illustra- 
tions brought out by the magic hand of Edna F. Hart. 

The editor adds a few notes and good ones; few because 

the stories are so finely told that but few notes are 

necessary. And then the publishers have done their 
best in the artistic beauty of their work. 


CHILD STUDY WITH SPECIAL APPLICA 
TO THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. 
G. H. Dix and Rev. H. A. Lester, both of England. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 50 cents, net. 
This book is what one would expect of such a study 
by two English clergymen who have: faithfully studied 
the religious life of children and the literature on the 
subject. It is conservative, scholarly, sensible. 


SOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TE 

Cry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
€yes and Granalated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just®Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the ye 
ov mal) Free. Murine Ev~ Remedy Co., C 
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APRIL. 
97-80: Southern Conference for Edu- 


cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
29-May i: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 


O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec'y. 
29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 14¢ 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 

sec’y. . 

29-30: Bennington County: 
mont) Educational . Associa- 
tion. | Bennington. Superinten- 
dent J. D. Whittier, South Shafts- 
‘bury,. pres. 

29-80: “Wisconsin 
Mothers’ and 


(Ver- 


Congress of 
Parent -Teachers’ 
Associations. Kenosha. Mrs. H. 
Betts, pres.;.. Mrs. G. _N. 
Tremper, Kenosha, second vice- 

Wisconsin Congress of 


others. 
MAY, 


5-8: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training. Association. Chicago. 
Wilson H. Henderson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., sec’y. 

6-8: Georgia Educational 
tion. Macon. 

@: Arbor and Bird Day, Wisconsin. 


7: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport. George 
. Thompson, Norwalk, pres.; 
Miss M. Louise Collins, Stamford, 
sec’y. 


7: Hartford, Conn., County Teachers’ 
Association. Hartford. 


97-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Nothern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


12-19: National Conference of 
Charities and Correction... Balti- 
more, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. | Andrew -H. 
King, Baltimore City College; 
sec’y. 


17-19: Third annual Institute and 
Conference for Teachers of Con- 
tinuation, Industrial, Commercial 
and Evening Schools of Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh. Warren E. Hicks, 
assistant for Industrial Education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. 

18: Peace Day. 

JUNE. 


3-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Berkeley, California. George B. 
Utley. 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth. Biennial 
Festival. Los Angeles. California; 


Terver t« 


Associa- 
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« BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration | 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


24-July 3. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 


25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New. York, sec’y-treas. 


28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
ents of schools of Unibns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


98-August 6: Conference of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 


Teachers’ Associations. in con- 
nection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware, State Com- 


missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, California. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

16-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

17: National Federation of State 

Teachers’ Associations. Oakland, 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


sec’y. 

18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor C. F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin- 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 

18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss. May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20; National Council of Teachers’ 


-pc 
r pores 


Hoosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y, 

20: State and National Club Leacers, 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureaw 
of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 

24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 

26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


27-28: American Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Tll., sec’y. 

30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 


Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


15-16; Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co, Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 


Bangor. Harold <A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 
NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 

AUGUSTA. The seventy-seventh 
Legislature which adjourned _ this 
month made appropriations for ele- 
mentary, secondary and _ normal 
schools amounting to a _ total of 
$4,218,282 for the biennium of 1915 
1916. Among the larger appropria- 
tions were the following: for the 
support of elementary schools, 
$3.070.152: for High Schools, $280,- 
for professional school super- 
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vision, $146,000; for “state” normal™ 
schools (maintenance), $180,000; for 
state normal schools (new , buildings 
and permanent improvements, $116,- 
500; for academies, $77,100; for 
dustrial education, $100,000; for 
equalization fund (special aid to 
poorer towns), $100,000; for pensions 
to teachers, $50,000; for schooling 
of children in unorganized town- 
ships, $50,000; for state department, 
clerical service, teachers’ institutes, 
state certification, summer schools, 
etc., etc., $48,529. 
the important enact- 
ments affecting education» we 
following: chapter 15, provi ‘that 
cities as well as towns shall carry 
forward from year to year tunex- 
ended balances of certain school 
unds; that all towns shall use a state 
course of study unless the course ar- 
ranged by the local committee. shall 
have been approved bv the state 
superintendent of schools} gives to 
the board 2 trustees of state norm 
schools fu authority “over ‘tHe 
course of study of such schools; 
raises the minimum number of weeks 
that towns are required to maintain 
schools™ annually” from ~twenty-stx- 
weeks to thirty weeks; provides that 
after July 1, 1916, local superinten- 
dents of schools shall hold certifi- 
cates of superintendence grade or 
state teachers’ certificates. Chapter 
182 requires that suitable flags shall 
be furnished to all schools and 
makes the duty of superintendents ot 
schools to see that flags are dis- 
layed on appropriate occasions. 
fae Bill No. 667 provides for the 
rofessional supervision of schools 
in -remotely situated plantations. 
Chapter 188, P. L. 1911 provides that 
towns are eligible to state aid on the 
basis of industrial courses in evening 
schools only when the enrollment of © 
such courses is at least twenty-five 
per cent. of the.total enrollment. 
Senate Resolution No. 26. provides 
for the publication of a school text 
Gn civics. House Resolution No. 216 
makes provision for traveling 
libraries for high schools in towns 
‘having no public libraries. 


VERMONT. 

BARRE. Superintendent Edward 
M. Roscoe died suddenly April 16. 
‘He was a graduate of Middlebury 
College, and was principal and later . 
superintendent for eight years at 
Springfield, Vt., and for the past 
‘three years has been in Barre. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Educa- 
tional Club of Springfield, the 


-organized association of the seventy- 
five men teachers of the city, has had 
a number of successful meetings 
during this school year, the tenth of 
the existence of the club. Since the 
fall dinner when President Meikle- 
john of Amherst was the guest and 
speaker, the club has listened to ad- 
dresses by Principal Marcus White 
of New Britain, -Ct., Commissioner 
Calvin Kendall of New Jersey, Mr. 
Hans von Kaltenborn of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, and Superintendent 
Stanley H. Holmes of New 
Britain, Ct. 

The dinner meeting addressed by 
Superintendent Holmes. was held 
April 16, and in addition to about 
fifty members of the club, there were 
in attendance about thirty visiting 
schoolmen from West Springfield. 
Chicopee and Holyoke. Mr. Holmes 


mical High 
exéCutive Committée*of the “Clean 


the school work in New Britain, 
with particular detail as to the plan 


of nization in the er, gtades’ 
differentiat course» of 
study has been in operation for 
about five years. Among the 


speakers following Mr. Holmes, ll 
of whom,.commended his work, were 
Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle of 
Springfield, Superintendent John C. 
Gray of Chicopee, Superintendent J. 
R. Fausey of West Springfield, 
Principal Lynch of Holyoke, and 
Principal E. the 
Springfield. Vocational. School. 
Short talks w 
dinner by Mr. C. Edward Newell, 
supervisor of art, who has just» re- 
turned from the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position; by Mr. Clarence M. Hail of 
the Central High School, recently 


elected.president of the Egstern As-.. 
eac 


ers; and 
B. Marsh of the Tech- 
001, member the 


sociation of Physics 
by’Mr. Har 


up and paint up” campaign. 
The officers of the club are: Elmer 


W. Barstow, president; Harry B. 
Marsh, vice-president; J. - Whitford 


Riddle, Jr., secretary. 


LEOMINSTER. The School 
Committee has decided to make the 
following important changes in the 
organization and curriculum of the 
schools, upon the suggestion of 
W. H. Perry:— 

iscontinue the ninth grade; con- 
solidate the eighth grades (about 250 
pupils) in the Field Grammar 


School building; employ  depart- 
mental teaching in these eighth 
grades; permit the eighth grade 


pupils to take either an academic or 
a Practical Arts course; place all the 
domestic science work in a two-story 
brick house which adjoins the Field 
Grammar School (the town has pur- 
chased the house); add printing to 
the list of subjects in the Practical 
Arts course; introduce a course in 
agriculture in the high school; and 
raise the age of admission to grade 
one from five to six years. 


AMHERST. Audubon L. Hardy, 
for sixteen years superintendent of 
the Amherst schools and for some 
years also of the Pelham schools will 
not be a candidate for re-election for 
the next three years term, beginning 
September 1. 

He succeeded W. D. Parkinson as 
superintendent in 1898. Under his 
administration the schools have 
made great progress, the enroll- 
ment increasing from 816 to 999; 
high school pupils from 138 to 208, 
teachers from twenty-five to thirty- 
five, and the expenditures from 
$16,614 to $27,846. Two new school- 
houses have been built. New courses 
of study have been established and 
playgrounds provided. He has ex- 
celled in securing and keeping re- 
markably good teachers, although 
limited in amounts available for 
salaries. 

He organized the superintendents 
of the Connecticut Valley into “The 
Round Table,” of which he was sec- 
retary. He served as president of 
the Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Association. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The “Get To- 
gether Club” of Hartford held a very 
interesting meeting April 19. Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Perkins of Trinity 
College presided. The subject for 


€re given also” at the” fire, has voted 


Tpoutripe the purpose 
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Most Interesting account -of-consideration was “Three ideais-in~ 


Education.” Professor 
ierce Hayden Duggan, oi the 
‘Education of the Co!- 
lege of New York ie F spoke of, 
“Education for Social Living.” Pro- 
fessor William Lyons Phelps of Yale 
spoke of “Education for Culture,” 
and Professor William C. Holden, 
vice-principal of the Hartford High 
School presented the topic, “Educa- 
tion fof Vocational Service.” There 
was a large attendance and much in- 
terest was shown in the addresses. 
East Hartford, whose. school 
building was recently destroyed by 
to build large 
modern® high school building on a 
new sit®, and to secure a lot con- 
tainimg at least five acres. $ 
MERIDEN. Superintendent 
David Gibbs has announced that 
some time during May the members 
ot the graduating class of the High 
School will be given 
selecting 
e six best*Oratots who “will tom- 
pete for the Hicks prizes for oratory. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SPARTANBURG. The Textile 
Industrial Institute was opened in 
Spartanburg, in the heart of the 
southern manufacturing district in 
1911, as the purpose of discovering, 
training and placing practical men 
and women as leaders among the 
half-million cotton-mill operatives. 
The Institute addresses itself to the 
task of furnishing a class of young 
men of high moral character and 
special training who shall rise to 

ositions of influence and intelligent 
eadership as superintendents and 
overseers in the mills; while its 
young women graduates are being 
trained to establish such homes as 
will challenge their less fortunate ac- 
quaintances to do likewise. 

By a system of half-time alternation 
between work in the mill and class- 
room duties the Institute discovers 
the fittest young men and women, 
and affords opportunity for self sup- 
port. The training consists of 
thorough grounding in the common 
branches, accompanied by religious 
instruction and sociological ‘studies, 
and practical work in textiles and 
homemaking. The instruction is 
largely individual in character, and 
every effort is made to promote ini- 
tiative and self-development. The 
principal of the school is a practical 
millman, who is able to supervise 
the theoretical side of the work in 
the school as well as the practical 
work in the mill. The home-making 
course for girls includes practical 
lessons in cooking and sewing, with 
informal lectures on housekeeping, 
sanitation, home nursing, personal 
attractiveness, beautification of 
premises, kitchen gardening, poultry 
raising. etc. 

The institute is financed by private 
contributions, and subsidies from the 
mills and other corporations. The 
president of the institute is Rev. D. 
E. Camack. 


TEXAS. 


McALLEN. McAllen has __re- 
cently been made an _ independent 
school. district and Principal H. Clay 
Harvey expects that the district will 
soon issue bonds enough to build a 
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THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
and Quick Repairing Materials save money by 
Increasing the lives of free text-books. 


There is Something Substantial 


back of our Claims for producing Economy in the 
Schoolroom or our business would not show an 
increase in sales from year to year for over 40 


SPRINGFIELD, 


high school building that will be a 
credit to the whole Rio Grande 
Valley. 

The teachers at McAllen have 
been selected on a high standard and 
all are working together in arousing 
the best sort of community interest 
in the schools. Farmers and busi- 
ness men meet with the teachers in 
the school building, which is truly a 
community center. The building is 
also used for meetings of camp fire 

irls and boy scouts, of civic organ- 
izations and farmers’ associations. 

Reciprocating, the farmers wel- 
come boys to their farms for experi- 
mental and demonstration work. Mr. 
Harvey is himself well versed in 
agriculture and stock raising. He 
took first prize at the Mercedes Live 
Stock Show last fall with his driving 
and riding horses. 

When the people get their new 
high school building they are going 
to have also a motor bus to\bring in 
all the young people in the district 
who want to take advantage of op- 
portunity for schooling here. 

CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES, The Senate 
passed three bills relating to the 
state educational institutions, carry- 
ing expenditures in the next two 
years of over $5,000,000. 

This includes the re-enactment of 
all the regular funds. The annual 
allowances are: Iowa City—Support, 
$700,000; building, $15,000. Ames— 
Support, $940,000; building $15,000. 
Cedar Falls—Support, $285,000, 
building, $75,000. Vinton—Support, 
$41,600. Special appropriations for 
two years: Iowa City. $133,000; 
Ames, $180,000; Cedar Falls, $16,000; 
Vinton, $23,500. A motion jor an 
increase at lowa City for carrying on 
the child welfare work was defeated. 


MISSOURI. 


WARRENSBURG. Professor E. 
L. Hendriks succeeds Dr. W. J. 
Hawkins as president of the State 
Normal School of this city. Mr. 
Hawkins has had an eminently suc- 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 
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cessful administration in the fourth 
largest state normal school in_ the 
country. It will not be easy to find a 
record to surpass this in these years. 
KIRKSVILLE. The Alumni 
Association of the Normal School at 
Kirksville will hold its annual ban- 
quet May 8 at the school. Ex- 
Governor Carroll of Iowa, a_ grad- 
uate of the school, will be on the 
program. The date is the same_ as 
that of the Northeast Missouri High 
School meet to be held on the 
campus of the Normal School. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. Among the important 
features of the Sunday edition of The 
Toledo Times is the full page de- 
voted to a school paper gotten up 
and edited by some one of the ele- 
mentary schools of Toledo. From 
the point of view of the school this 

age makes writing worth while to a 
number of children, and en- 
courages in them the development 
of whatever journalistic capacity 
they possess, for they know that 
what they write is to be read by a 
host of readers. It also helps to 
keep the public informed concerning 
some of the important things going 
on in the schools. 

ELYRIA. Superintendent W. R. 
Comings in a communication to the 
Board of Education reports concisely 
on activities under his supervision. 
He preiaces the communication with 
a rather direct shot at school re- 
ports, thus:— 

“Gentlemen: It is a common prac- 
tice for Boards of Education to issue 
annual reports covering finances, 
general information about the 
schools and a report of the superin- 
tendent and possibly supervisors and 
special teachers.. That it has not 
been the custom here has been a 
source of some satisfaction to me 
for it entails much work and little 
advantage. Such news as they 
usually contain is generally stale ow- 
ing to delay in publishing. 

There are many ways of letting 
parents and contributing patrons 
know the work and methods of the 
schools. The newspaper is a very 


acceptable conveyancer of local in- 
formation. But there is much in- 
formation that should be given the 
Board of Education either verbally 
or in writing and I am_ attempting 
to say now in a communication what. 
there is not time to say in the 
crowded meetings of the Board.” 


The communication, which was 
published in its entirety in the 
Elyria Telegram, tells of the work 
of special schools in the city. In- 
dustrial work for girls is given in the 
high school this year for the first 
time and 107 are taking it, either 
sketching, designing, lettering, sten- 
cilling, pottery or poster work. In 
the mill room, forge and pattern 
making rooms ninety per cent. of 
the first year boys are learning the 
dignity and satistaction of real labor. 
Between thirty and forty high school 
pupils are receiving school credit for 
music work taken outside the school, 
and private teachers giving them in- 
struction have willingly secured cer- 
tificates of proficiency from the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
faculty. Credit is given for many 
other kinds of home work. Play- 
ground supervision has brought re- 
sults, and Superintendent Comings 
says there should be noon lunch 
hour supervision. Special lectures 
on personal problems given  sepa- 
rately to boys and girls “were 
listened to with intense interest and 
it can be believed with great profit. 
They were dignified, wholesome and 
sane.” Much help and_ valuable 
criticism has been received through 
mothers’ clubs and other organiza- 
tions. Superintendent Comings feels 
that the best results came from re- 


organizing the high school course of 
study. 


RESIDENTS, Superintendents, 

Principals, and others are invited 
to correspond with Secretary of 
Classical Association of New 
England, Williamstown, Mass., to 
secure teachers of Greek or Latin, alone 
or combined with other subjects, No 
fee of any sort, j 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The state has 
recently completed one of the largest 
and most elaborately equipped state 
normal schools of the country, James 
F. Millspaugh, president, and the 
second year finds that it is over 
crowded although it was intended to 
provide for twenty years increase. 

In 1914 the enrollment increased 
fourteen per cent. ~atmd 1915 will be 
twenty-eight per cent. larger than 
1914. The provision was for 1,650 
students which seemed a reasonable 
estimate for a long time ahead. It 
will have that number in September, 


1915. 

OAKLAND. The __trans-con- 
tinental rates which have been fixed 
for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition are the lowest which 
have been in effect for some time and 
cover all travel to California during 
the period of the exposition. In 
general the round-trip rates are as 
follows: Chicago, $62.50; Indian- 
apolis and Louisville, $67.10; Detroit, 
$73.50; Buffalo, $81.10; St. Louis, 
$57.50; Cincinnati, $70.25; Cleveland, 
$74.50; Pittsburgh, $79.30; Wheeling, 
$79.00; Omaha and Leavenworth, 
$50.00; St. Paul, $63.85; Little Rock 
and New Orleans, $57.50; Fort 
Worth and Dallas, $52.50; Denver, 
$45.00; Salt Lake City, $35.00; New 
York, $101.00. 

Tickets sold at these rates are 
good for a round trip by direct 
routes including San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Oak- 
land on the western coast. Where 
it is desired either to go or to return 
via the northwest route, taking in 


’ the cities of Portland, Seattle, Vic- 


toria, an extra $17.50 is added to 
the rates quoted for direct routes. 
All tickets sold are good for a three 
months’ trip with stopover privi- 
leges in either direction within the 
limits of ticket at all points west of 
Chicago. Local ticket agents will 
be able to give further information. 
Joseph E. Caine, secretary, Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce and 
Oakland Commercial Club Consoli- 
dated, is managing director of the 
local arrangements in connection 
with the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Education and 
the National Education Association, 
and any communication addressed to 
him will be placed in the hands of 
the proper committees, the chair- 
men of which are as follows: Ex- 
ecutive committee, O. E. Hotle; 
committee on exposition, A. C. Bar- 
ker; committee on advance member- 
ship, E. Morris Cox; committee on 
finance and auditing. J. Y. Eccleston; 
committee on hospitality, Elizabeth 
Sherman. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY.  Superin- 
tendent D. H. Christensen has sent 
to the secretary of the National Ed- 
ucation Association a _ special in- 
vitation for all who plan to make the 
trip to the N. E. A. meeting and 
the exposition this summer to stop 
off at Salt Lake City. He writes: 
“Headquarters for teachers will be 
established at the rooms of the 
Board of Education and also at the 
Commercial Club Building. Both 
places are conveniently located for 
tourists. An attractive souvenir 
edition of a guide to Salt Lake City 
will be prepared for distribution. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION’ 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Summer Session 


etx weeks, in Boston, the ides! eity” 


Boston University for summer study. Courses, by Prefessers 


and lnostructors from the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts, in Ancientand Modern 
. Musicand Drama, Anatomy and 
ne and othercollegiate subjects ;courses 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915, Business “Administration 


Advertising, GCommercia) Law, Economics 


News pr ete, | etc., for business men and students preparing for & business career. 
Special coursesin English, French, Spanish, Latin and Music for teachers of th subjects. 
Dormitories. For bulletin containing farther inférmation address A: H. RICE, irman. 


Boston Universit 


Boylston and Exeter Streets, Boston. 


Summer School of Agriculture-and Country Life 


, Massachusetts Aqricuitural College, June 28 to July 27,1916 
pore than 30 Gourses specially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, suburban resi- 
de aod social Workers. Subjects to be given are Sol Fertility, Field Crops, Anima) 
Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market Gardening, Botany, Entomology, 
Ty, Bird Life, Brees Home Economi 


Chem 


Scheol Gardening, 


¥ os, Agriculturs! 
Rural Economics, Socivlogy and Literature, Organized Play, Handicrafts and others. 


Boys’ Agricultural Camps. 


al 


Schoo! of Rural Social Service. 
Conference Rural Community Pianning. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Bulletin obtained free by writing. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE, AMHERST, MASS. 
—= — 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicent 


The largest schoo) of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America. aims to develop ia 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ia 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal) ip- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Of course, every teacher will 
want to see America’s wonderland, 
the Yellowstone National Park, and 
Salt Lake City is the starting point 
for excursions. Provision’ for the 
trip should be made at the time the 
ticket to San Francisco is purchased. 
The additional cost is trifling. 

“We are anxious to arrange for 
the entertainment of teachers during 
their stay in this city, and we ask 
that each party kindly notify us in 
advance of the time of arrival, length 
of stay in the city, and the number 
in the party. 

“Authorization has been given for 
the announcement that special organ 
recitals on the  world-famed taber- 
nacle organ with J. J. McClellan in 
charge will be provided for visiting 
teachers.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


IDAHO. 


POCATELLO. The Idaho 
Academy is to be hereafter the 
Idaho Technical Institute, and Prin- 
cipal Miles Frank Reed of the 
Academy becomes President of the 
Institute. 


OREGON. 

YAMHILL COUNTY. This is 
one of the progressive counties of 
the state. Superintendent S. S. Dun- 
can with the supervisor, Ida Mae 
Smith, have every phase of the work, 
in school and out, in equipment, 
methods and spirit remarkably well 
in hand. They issue each year a 
handbook for the rural schools, a 
book of near 150 pages. Miss Smith 
presents elaborately and clearly out- 
lines for the latest and best results 
and Mr. Duncan presents all admin- 
istration and management questions 
definitely and effectively. 


TA'¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexr« 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts, CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
coremercia) subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 


WwW A ED to hear from teachers, especially 

NT Pablic Scheol Music teachers, 
desiring pleasant and highly remunerative 
summer work. Some who in t vears have 
taken it up as vacation work have suceseded 
so well that they have remained in it per- 
manently, Your experience will prove an 
excellent preparation for this special work, 
which involves some traveling and calling 
upon teachers. Liberal arrangement for 
drawing accountand commission, Address— 
Manager Extension Department, 4041 Drexe) 
Bivd., Chicago, Iilinois. 


$$ 


PORTLAND. Superintendent 
R. Alderman, O. M. Plummer, mem- 
ber of the Board of Education and 
president of the Department of 
School Administration, National Ed- 
ucation Association; Harriet A. 
Wood, school librarian, and presi- 
dent of the library department, 
National Education Association; 
Hallie C, Thomas, president of the 
Portland Grade eachers’ Associa- 
tion_and state director for Oregon, 
N. E. A.; and Miss Grace DeGraff, 
principal of one of the Portland 
schools and president of the League 
of Teachers’ Associations, join, on 
behalf of _the various interests in 
Portland, “in a cordial invitation to 
the hundreds of thousands of school 
people who will visit the Panama- 

acific International Exposition in 
1915 to come or go by the way of the 
Northwest. We want you to be 
filled with the beauty and inspiration 
that comes from contact with what 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


>» 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°:"°* 


New York, N. ¥ , 156 Fifth Ave. 


. 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal , 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- £ 
ents, in Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 

WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


regon has to offer in grandeur of 
the city of Portland—the Rose City— 
planning, to entertain teachers on 
their way ‘to or from’ the’ ‘Inter- 
national Congress of “Education to 
be held at Oakland, Cal, in August. 
Headquarters will be maintained by 
the Grade Teachers’ Association in 
the Court House and also in the 
Public, Library.” 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The School _ Depart- 
ment and Superintendent, Frank B. 


Cooper. extend..a.cordial 
to the teachers of the country to 
visit Seattle either going or ‘conting 
on Ne B.A. trips this summer. 
“Seattle/”" ‘says’ Superintendent 
Cooper, “has attraction$ in ‘its sur- 
roundings and in itself that are un- 
usualeand we want our educational 
friends to enjoy them. We shall pro- 
wide @ welcome and means of in- 
formation to make their stay among 
us asvagreeable as possible. It can- 
not be other than an inspiration to 
any American teacher to see a new 


live American city set on an un~ 


equalled harbor with snow-capped 
mountains primeval forests 
round about. Our parks, boule- 
vards, playgrounds, the treatment of 
our hills that stand in the way of 
traffic, the beauty and varied  char- 
acter of our scenery, are full of ap- 
peal and of uplift.” 


Magazines 


—Stories, articles, illustrations and 
poems in May St, Nicholas combine 
to make this one of the best num- 
bers -of this magazine for 1915. 

In “The Grasshopper Vane” Tudor 
Jenks tells what is his idea of the 
reason that the grasshopper was the 
figure chosen to form the vane on 
Faneuil Hall, Boston.- “Uncle Ezra’s 
Shoes,” tells in story form of the 
surprising number of materials used 
in a pair of shoes and the widely 
scattered parts of the world from 
which those materials come.—Jessie 
M. Baker contributes a May Day 
Pageant. This is a suggestion for a 
simple but effective out-of-door play 
to be given by twenty-three girls. — 
Practical Mechanics for Boys con- 
tains an article on “The Big Guns of 
a Fire Department,” by Charles 
Hill. It tells how the fire depart- 


invitation... beg 


ment of New York city gets its tre- 
mendous water supply, ‘how © théy 
gain the enormous pressure neces- 
sary to. threw, the water hundreds of 
feet in’the air, and how they keep 
this “pressure” under their “control. 
“Chained Lightning,” the new se- 
rial story by Ralph Taber, begins in 
this nu i 
Mexic 
telegraphers; and- pro 

interesting adventure tale. 


>» 
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—*Chaitle? Lighting” dew se 


to be “an 


This is(the Story of/the 
adventiires two young 


April 29, 1915. 


“Germany's Terms” and reveals the 
African” colonial ‘plans’ tpon ‘which 
above all else, the Germans have set 
their hearts. L. P. Jacks analyzes 
keenly “The Changing Mind of a 
mafionat War”; L. T. MHobhouse 
srophesies what will be “The Social 
ffects of the War”; Havelock Ellis 
writes on “The German Spirit”; and 
Guglielmo Ferrero contributes a 
Searching and detailed paper on 
“Italy's Duty.’ 


Pacific Coast Trip 


Believing. that there are many 
teachers who contemplate some kind 
of a Pacific coast tour this season I 
-have arranged a trip which should 
meet the time and pocketbooks of any 
who may be interested. In order that 
those who may wish to attend some 
summer school may do so, and then 
make the trip, my tour is scheduled 
to leave Bangor, Me., August 6, via 
C. P. R. to Vancouver, across Puget 
Sound by boat from Vancouver to 
Seattle, down the Pacific coast to 
San Diego, then east to Chicago and 


~Niagara and Bangor, arriving Sep- 


tember 14. In case there is any con- 
flict in the date of opening schools. 
I have yet to find one superintendent 
nwilling to allow a teacher an ad- 
ditional week if he or she will but 
make the trip. 


, I_ have two prices for this tour, 
$197.50 and $315. The first price in- 


“Cludes nothing but railroad fare and 


rial story by Ralph G. Taber, will sleeper expense, while the second is 


Nicholas. It is an exciting story of 
the Mexican adventures of two 
young telegraphers. In the first in- 


stallment one of the  telegraphers 
shows his strength of char- 
acter by refusing to yield to 


a great temptation to do wrong 
which has been put in his way, 
as he afterwards learns, merely to 
test him. As a result of his choos- 
ing the right, he is notified of his 
promotion to a higher office. In the 
meantime, he has given his word to 
go to Mexico with a fellow teleg- 
rapher, and this instalment ends with 
his declaration that he will keep his 
word. This serial will probably run 
through six numbers of St. Nicholas. 
Admirers of Miss Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne will again have an onnortunity 
to read one of her articles in the May 
St. Nicholas. Under the title of 
“Books and Reading” Miss Haw- 
thorne will tell the St. Nicholas read- 
ers about Howard Pyle—the maker 
of pictures and stories. Of him. Miss 
Hawthorne says “He has been called 
America’s greatest illustrator. He 
was also one of the best of Ameri- 
cans, fulfilling, in the most natural, 
unassuming and unconscious manner 
those high and yet simple ideals 
which lie behind whatever is great 
and worth while in the achievement 
of our country.” 


—"“National Efficiency Best De- 
veloped Under Free Governments” 
is the comprehensive title of the im- 
portant paper by Charles W. Eliot, 
which heads the Atlantic Monthly 
for April. The war articles. are 
many and varied. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son writes on “The War and the 
Way Out.” Hans Delbriick, pro- 
fessor of Prussian history in the 
University of Berlin, lays down 


May...number .of .St-—meant to include every necessary 


cost. I strongly urge all who desire 
to be economical to take the $197.50 
trip. There will be no hotel bills 
anywhere excepting at ’Frisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. I have yet 
to see a tour covering the same 
ground which comes within $50 of 
the above price and which runs for 
more than thirty-one days. 

We shall have our own car 
throughout the trip. The itinerary 
calls for parts of a day at Winnepeg, 
Shasta and Santa Barbara; one full 
day at Banff and Glacier, in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Niagara and Montreal; two 
days at Los Angeles, San Diego and 
the Grand Canyon; three days at 
Colorado Springs, and seven days at 
San Francisco. 

Full information in regard to this 
trip may be had by addressing Prin. 


W. T. Faulkner, Ashland, Me. 


Kaula With World Book Company 


_Mr. F. Edward Kaula has resigned 
his position as Office Manager of D. 
Appleton & Company’s Educational 
Department to become eastern man- 
ager of the World Book Company. 
Mr. Kaula has been associated with 
D. Appleton & Company's Educa- 
tional Department for the past nine 
years, formerly as chief clerk of the 
New York office, later as the Pacific 
coast representative, and for the 
past four years as general office 
manager. Mr. Kaula is a native of 
Boston, a graduate of Tufts College 
and of the Amherst College Library 
Association, He was for three 
years on the staff of the Congres- 
sional Library. He knows books and 
he knows the book business. 


KOONY TEACHERS 

ICGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO. 
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‘Contimued from page 463.) 


clear. The most significant thing 
about the letter is that Germany 
seems to be reaching the point where 
she isteady to consider, if not to pro- 
pose, terms of peace. 

ITALY STILL HESITATING. 


Italy is still keeping ‘the world 
guessing as to her intentions. She 
is reported to have 1,200,000 men 


under arms, fully equipped, and 
ready to enter the fray at any 
moment; yet the diplomatic dicker- 


ing still goes on, and offers and 
counter offers are reported from 
day to day. The fact apparently is 
that Italy greatly desires certain 
things; but, if she could get them 
peacefully, she would much prefer to 
do so, rather than face the risks and 
losses of war. There appears to be 
a good deal of impatience with this 
hesitancy, among the Italian troops 
and still more among the Italian 
people, but the Government has 
managed to keep these demonstra- 
tions in check. A decided victory for 
the Allies in the Dardanelles would 
probably hasten an Italian decision. 
Another factor which counts, and to 
which, perhaps, too little considera- 
tion has been given, is that most of 
‘the Alpine passes are still clesed by 
snow and ice, and snow still lies 
deep in the mountains. 


THE ELIMINATION OF VILLA. 


It begins to look as if that doughty 
fighter, Villa, had been practically 
eliminated from the Mexican situa- 
tion. The early reports of the re- 
cent heavy fighting were contra- 
dictory, as reports of Mexican opera- 
tions usually are, but the later re- 
ports leave no room to doubt that 
Villa was severely beaten, and  suf- 
fered such heavy losses that it seems 
unlikely that he can recover from 
them. As for Zepata, it is probable 
that he is killing and \ooting some- 
where, but his movements of late 
have not been on a large scale and 
have attracted little attention. The 
way might appear open to General 
Carranza _ fully to establish his 
authority: but the sudden appearance 
of General Huerta in this country 
may introduce a new factor. Already, 
there are reports of .a movement 
among the anti-Carranzistas to rally 
to his support. 

JAPAN’S DEMANDS 
CHINA, 


Whether stimulated by a vague 
hope of possible foreign interven- 
tron, or because it prefers to yield to 
force, if necessary, rather than make 
too great concessions, China refuses 
even to take into consideration the 
more extreme of the Japanese de- 
mands. She is willing to concede 
pretty much everything that is asked 
with reference to south Manchuria, 
and to yield a good deal in eastern 
Mongolia; but she will not discuss 
group five of the Japanese demands, 
which includes the employment of 
Japanese political, financial and 
military advisers and Japanese police, 
Japanese supervision of the manu- 
facture or purchase of China’s war 
munitions, and rail way and mining 
concessions. There would have been 
about as much left of Chinese inde- 
pendence if these demands were 
granted as would have been left of 
Servian independence if the Austrian 
ultimatum had been conceded. 
Meanwhile, Japan is moving troops 
into China in a threatening fashion. 


UPON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 
for choice” may often be applied to the applications for teachers contained 


“ROO 
in a morning's mail. This particular Monday morning, for instance, brings 
requests for 5 primary teachers, 4 teachers of intermediate grades, a grade principal, 


a preceptress, 3 teachers of mathematics, and teachers for science and athletics, 
German, music, manual training, and choice a candidate registered with us 
agriculture. With this opportunity FOR who either has genera’) qualifications 
or has specialized, who is experienced or inexperienced, suecesstu! or possibly not just a fit 
in his present surroundings, is fairly certain of being considered for a suitable position. 


He may also be sure that thé Agency will bring his qualifications for the suitable 
place before the authorities in such a way as to be convincing. Under these CHOICE ? 


conditions would it not be advantageous to look to the Agency that ean offer a 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. yY. 

YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, the Abie bookies 

is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS KOW, tENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Webesh Ave., Chicego, IL. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. ¢ WM, 0. PRATT, Mgr, 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call om 


or address 
firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need @ 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Peng— 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to €% per month. For fur 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


A. SCOTT & OO., Proprictors 
442 Tremont Bo ilding, Desten, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo!) officialm 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


A superior agency for superies 


CIP nd SUPER NDENTS nur 9k) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
ih Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


m= HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chane! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Beacon St. . Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F.PRASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’! 
AGENCY 
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SUBJECTS OF 


« SIX NEW LECTURES .:. 
By A. E. Winship 


Interpreting the Best and the Latest in 
Theory and Practice in the Schools of 
all Sections of the United States. 
Education and Scholarship 
Essentials in School Education 
Vital Phases in School Education 
Education Through Information 


Personality in Education 


For dates address: 
Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, Beacon Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


SIMPLE PROBLEM 
IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocation 
efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 


strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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